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Art. IL.—REMOVAL OF THE IRISH LAW COURTS. 


Ir is unhappily, too much the custom of the Imperial Legislature, to 
view matters connected with the social condition of Ireland with 
an anti-Irish feeling. From whatever source this sentiment be 
derived, whether it springs from ignorance or prejudice, or a desire 
to carry out the principles of centralization to their utmost limits, 
or all of these sources combined, it is not necessary at the present 
to inquire; the fact, however, is so; and centralization appears to 
form, the alpha and omega of political faith with every Englishman 
of the present day. 

Ireland has ever been and still continues to be the battle-ground 
of faction. Ireland has over and over again been declared by 
successive statesmen to be their chief difficulty; and that difficulty 
still continues, the monument of their ignorance and weakness. 
But it is a difficulty created and perpetuated by themselves; it is 
a difficulty sedulously kept in existence by party spirit, to serve as 
a lever, in the hands of an opposition, to overthrow whatever party 
may be in the enjoyment of political power; and there seems to be 
but one policy with respect to Ireland which has been consistently 
adhered to by English ministers, the policy of ‘divide et impera.” 
Different governments have entertained different views as to the 
manner in which Irish affairs ought to be regulated, but all, by their 
acts have shown that this maxim is one of general and universal 
repute. If the Whigs are in office, the Liberal party in Ireland are 
excited to antagonism with their Tory fellow-subjects; while again, 
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2 THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


in the following year, if a change of ministry has in the meantime 
taken place, Toryism is in the ascendant, and wés advocates are 
elevated in turn over the heads of their opponents; and hence it 
comes to pass, that every matter relating to the improvement of the 
social condition of Ireland, is viewed through the magnifying glass of 
party; and presents an exaggerated and distorted appearance to the 
mind of each, as the case may be. 

But this evil, following the natural course of error, goes further ; 
and not content with interfering in matters of a purely political and 
party nature, extends itself to those also which are essentially social. 
The so called “country party,” haunted by the same evil genius 
of disunion, partakes of the general apathy shown towards all 
questions of general importance; and feeling a jealousy with respect 
to matters not immediately connected with or affecting themselves, 
totally disregard the interests of the mercantile community; for- 
getful of the indirect injury which must inevitably ensue to them 
if the interests of the latter be disregarded. 

But the subject to which we wish to call attention at present, is 
one on which there ought not ¢o be a second opinion. The removal 
of the Court of Chancery and Superior Courts of Common Law in 
Ireland, with their attendant machinery, from Dublin to Westminster, 
is a subject which affects all classes of society—the professional man, 
the merchant, the artizan, and the agriculturist, are more or less 
concerned in the issue; it extends to every individual and every 
portion of this island. 3 

Now, though we sincerely trust that no such intention exists in the 
minds of those who direct the destinies of this empire, yet circum- 
stances do exist which we are not foolhardy enough to despise. 
Letters have been written advocating such a change; pamphlets 
have been published with the same intent; proposals have been 
started for the purpose of testing public opinion; while reports have 
been circulated and afterwards contradicted, in order that the public 
mind may be made familiar with the notion, and that familiarity may 
produce a fatal security; looking too, to the means by which similar 
great changes in the constitution of this country have been effected, ’ 
we cannot shut our eyes to the possibility of some such measure being 
brought forward at no distant time. 
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REMOVAL OF THE IRISH LAW COURTS. 3 


It is true, that Lord John Russell, when bringing forward his bill for 
the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy in Ireland, last May, is reported 
to have used words to the following effect:—The noble Lord said, 
“Before I enter into it,” (the question before the House), ‘I wish 
to clear away two misrepresentations which have been sedulously 
circulated upon it; one is, that there is an intention at the same time, 
or soon after, to remove the Courts of Law from Dublin to London. 
Now there never was the slightest foundation for it (hear, hear). 
We never had any intention to propose a measure which would be 
injurious to Ireland and the administration of justice (hear, hear).” 
We may afford to give Lord John Russell credit for having expressed 
what his sentiments «ere at the time he uttered the above words (and 
his expressed opinion, that such a measure would be “ injurious” to 
the administration of justice, is worth something); but the noble 
Lord spoke in the past tense, and gave no pledge that at a future 
time his opinions and intentions would not change. And so manifest 
was the tendency of the measure then before the House, that the late 
Sir Robert Peel, notwithstanding his general cautiousness, during the 
debate on the second reading, involuntarily disclosed the end to 
which the measure naturally led, when he said, “* You have a separate 
bar and separate judges, but would it not be reasonable to apply the 
principle to all? You might except Scotland, for there a different 
system of jurisprudence prevails. I really think it would be more 
advantageous than the proposed plan.” We say he unintentionally 
disclosed this opinion, for he afterwards ‘‘ explained” that ‘ he had 
no intention to interfere with the bar of Ireland or the judicial bench: 
he had purposely left that question untouched.” We take it, how- 
ever, that greater faith will be given to the “unadvised” statement 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman, than to an explanation rather 
awkwardly introduced, when he discovered the error into which he 
had fallen. 

The examples afforded by ministers of the crown are not, we must 
confess, such as to induce us to place much reliance on their expressed 
opinions. The Right Honourable Gentleman himself affords us a 
memorable instance of how opinions, entertained for the course of a 
long political life, may change; but even granting that the sentiments 
of prime ministers partook of the immutable character of the laws of 
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4 THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


nature, there is no security that some other minister may not arise, 
who will hold opinions directly opposed to his predecessors in office. 
Who, in the year 1782, anticipated the proposal of the Act of Union, 
after what was then declared to be a final arrangement between the 
two countries? Who, in the year 1800, would have thought that a bill 
for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland could have been 
introduced into the House of Commons of the United Kingdom, 
contrary to, and in violation of, the expressed and implied engage- 
ment to the contrary? Yet how many an honest man has been dis- 
appointed—how often has confidence been betrayed! The assertion 
then, that there never was the slightest foundation for the rumour, 
and that the ministers never had any intention to promote such a 
measure, affords to us no security whatsoever. Assertions are of 
little value, where engagements have been disregarded. 

The question has been raised, and we would be more than foolish 
to slumber in security while even a possibility of any such proposal 
being brought forward, exists. We may be wrong in our expecta- 
tions; we sincerely hope so. No man is infallible. If our fears are 
unfounded, we will be among the first to express our satisfaction; if, 
on the other hand, some grounds do exist for the observations we 
are about to make, we feel that we have done no more than our 
duty in taking up our pen to expose the injustice and injurious 
consequences of so fatal and pernicious a catastrophe. 

It appears to us that the Act of Union, passed in the 40th year of 
his late Majesty King George ILL., clearly decides the illegality of any 
measure tending to abolish or remove the Irish Law Courts. The 
8th article of Union runs thus— 


“That it be the eighth article of Union, that all laws in force at the 
time of the Union, and all the Courts of Civil and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
within the respective Kingdoms, shall remain as now by law established 
within the same, subject only to such alterations and regulations from time 
to time, as circumstances may appear to the Parliament of the United King- 
dom to require.” 


The Att of Union between Great Britain and Ireland was a great 
national compact or treaty entered into, between two independent 
nations. It was expressly stated to be such by Mr. Pitt, when intro- 
ducing the measure to the consideration of the English legislature. 
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REMOVAL OF THE IRISH LAW COURTS. 5 


The nature of such treaties or compacts is simply this, that the 
contracting nations are willing mutually to forego certain rights and 
surrender certain privileges, for the attainment of some advantage, 
such as, for instance, a more intimate connection between the two 
countries. Advantages are yielded on both sides; the consideration 
must be mutual, and the conditions expressed in the contract or 
treaty must be strictly adhered to. This interpretation is so conso- 
nant to common sense, and so agreeable to natural justice; that to 
dispute or call in question the binding qualities of such conditions 
(in consideration of which the contract is entered into), would be to 
upset and overturn the foundation of all national law and jurispru- 
dence. 

At the time of the passing of the Act of Union, Ireland was an 
independent nation, and consequently capable of entering into any 
contract it might think for its advantage ; if it was not so, the validity 
of the Act of Union cannot be supported. If Ireland at that period 
laboured under a disability to contract, all arguments urged in favour 
of the Act of Union, and in support of the measure, must fail; if 
Ireland was induced to enter into that compact by fraud or corruption, 
if she was forced to agree, or if she assented under the influence of 
duress, the Act of Union, according to every principle of law, must 
fail: it is no longer binding upon Irishmen, if contrary to their 
wishes. But Ireland was at that time in the enjoyment of her 
constitution of ’82, and fully competent to enter into any contract or 
treaty, subject to any condition and in consideration of any engage- 
ment, which those to whom her administration was entrusted were 
of opinion would result to her advantage. 

The case of Hanover and England, at one time united under the 
same sovereign, affords a tolerable example of the connection which 
then existed Letween England and Ireland; and it would have been 
equally competent for Hanover and England to have entered into a 
similar agreement or contract, if the people of both countries had 
consented or desired. But it is unnecessary to dwell more fully 
upon the circumstances under which the Act of Union was passed, 
inasmuch as it must be admitted that it owes its power and binding 
qualities, to the fact of the competency of each nation to enter into 
the contract, being established, and to that fact alone. After the 
several articles are set forth, the Act proceeds— 
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6 THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the 
said foregoing recited articles, each and every one of them, according to the 
true intent and tenor thereof, be ratified, confirmed, and approved, and 
be, and they are hereby declared to be, the articles of the Union of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; and the same shall be in force and have effect for ever, from 
the first day of January, 1801, provided that before that period an Act shall 
have been passed by the Parliament of Great Britain for carrying into effect 
in the like manner, the said foregoing recited articles.” 


It is hardly necessary to state, that before that period had elapsed, 
an Act was passed by the Parliament of Great Britain to carry into 
effect the recited articles. 

The narrative, as set forth by the Act of Parliament, is plain and 
express: the Irish Parliament passed an Act setting forth certain 
articles or conditions, on the guaranteeing of which, and on which 
alone, the Act was to take effect. These conditions were afterwards 
submitted to and accepted by the English Parliament; the Act 
became law, and the two countries were united. 

Such is the narrative of the Act of Union. Grotius, in his work 


“De Jure Belli et Pacis,” lib. ii., cap. 15, divides treaties into two 
general classes, 3 


**First, those which turn merely on things to which the parties were 


already bound by the law cf nature; secondly, those by which they enter 
into further engagements.” 


It is under the latter class that the Act of Union comes as a treaty. 
It was a further engagement entered into between two independent 
nations, to which they were not bound to accede by the laws of 
nature. We have printed in italics those portions of the 8th Article 
of Union, to which attention ought particularly to be directed. One 
of the conditions is expressed to be, that all laws in force at the 
time, and all the Courts of Civil and Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, should 
remain as by law then established in both kingdoms; and though the 
subsequent portion of the article provides that they shall remain 
subject only to such alterations and regulations from time to time as 
circumstances may require, yet that provision plainly refers to such 
alterations and regulations in the practice of the law, as might 
naturally be expected to become necessary from the increasing wants 
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REMOVAL OF THE IRISH LAW COURTS. 
of a mercantile community, and the advancement of more enlightened 
legislation. ‘ Alteration’? cannot in any sense be construed 
‘abolition; nor can the “regulation” of our Courts of Law be 
taken to include their ‘‘ removal” from Dublin to Westminster. 

If Acts of Parliament are so perverted from the manifest sense 
and intention with which they are passed—if treaties agreed to on 
the faith of the contracting parties, are broken through and violated, 
the science of legislation becomes a trickery, national honour becomes 
degraded, and confidence destroyed. 

The following passage from Vattel’s ‘‘ Law of Nations” clearly 
points out the rights and duties of parties to such contracts:— 


“* It isa settled point in national law, that he who has made a promise to any 
one, confers upon him a real right to require the thing promised, and conse- 
quently, that the breach of a perfect promise is a violation of another person’s 
right, and as evidently an act of injustice, as it would be to roba man of his 
property. The tranquillity, the happiness, the security of the human race, 
wholly depends on justice, on the obligation of paying a regard to the rights 
of others; the respect which others pay to our rights of domain and property, 
constitutes the security of our actual possession; the faith of promises is our 
security for things that cannot be delivered or executed on the spot. There 
would no longer be any security, no longer any commerce between man- 
kind, if they did not think themselves obliged to keep faith with each other, 
and to perform their promises; this obligation is then as necessary as it is 
natural and indubitable, between nations that live together in a state of 
nature, and acknowledge no superior upon earth to maintain order and peace 
in their society. Nations, therefore, and their conductors, ought inviolably 
to observe their promises and their treaties. This great truth, though too 
often neglected in practice, is generally acknowledged by all nations.” 


He adds further— 


‘* As the engagements of a treaty impose on the one hand a perfect 
obligation, they produce on the other a perfect right: the breach of a treaty 
is therefore a violation of the perfect right of the party with whom we have 
contracted, and this is an act of injustice against him.” 


It has been said that an Act of Parliament can do everything but 
make a man a woman, or a woman a man. An Act of Parliament 
can no doubt effect most important changes, but it can never alter or 
affect the nature of right and wrong. The principles of right and 
wrong are situated far beyond the limits of legislative interference, 
or those to which an Act of Parliament can extend; justice will 
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remain justice, national right will remain national right, notwith- 
standing all the laws that have been passed or will ever be passed 
to the contrary. Upon what principles of justice can it be then 
contended, that a Parliament constituted with respect to the contract- 
ing parties, in the proportion of five to one, has the jurisdiction to 
adjudicate upon one of those very conditions to which it owes its 
existence? Upon what principle of justice can it be contended that 
a treaty, which declares that certain conditions shall for ever form the 
ground of union between two countries, may be altered except by 
mutual consent? Mutual consent is a necessary antecedent to any 
such change; and in order that that consent might be fairly ascer- 
tained, both parties should be placed in the same independent position 
in which they were, previously to the contract having been entered 
into, to enable them to exercise their choice, free and uncontrolled. 

That such a mode of ascertaining the national sense and wishes of 
the Irish people will be adopted, we do not expect; but if some plan 
be not devised for this purpose, we do not hestitate to state our 
opinion, that a measure having for its object the removal of the Law 
Courts from Dublin to Westminster, would be a breach of the Act of 
Union, would absolve the Irish people from the obligation of that 
Act, would be a violation of the laws of nations, and unconstitutional 
in the extreme. 

Nations, like individuals, have distinctive traits of character. The 
soil, the climate, and physical condition of the various portions of the 
earth’s surface differ from each other in productiveness, temperature, 
and geographical position. It would appear that Providence in like 
manner, and no doubt for a wise purpose, had implanted in the minds 
of those by whom each portion was peopled, inclinations and senti- 
ments differing as widely from each other as the physical conditions 
of their respective countries. The vast extent of the plains of Asia 
has stamped and impressed on the Tartar tribes their pastoral habits ; 
and so likewise in the manners and institutions of each individual 
nation, we may trace the peculiarities of their character to causes 
intimately connected with and depending on the physical and 
natural capacity of their country. 

Of course, in proportion to the rapidity with which civilization 
advanced, and the means of communication between nations increased, 
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REMOVAL OF THE IRISH LAW COURTS. 9 


those distinctive impressions of nature gradually became fainter and 
fainter. Conquest too, along with other causes, lent its assistance 
to destroy, or at all events to blend them together; and hence those 
broad distinctions and peculiarities of character which in the earlier 
ages of the world distinguished nations from each other, have now 
as it were become confused; and the traces of a custom which for- 
merly was peculiar to one nation alone, may now be discovered in 
many. We cannot forbear laying before our readers the following 
passage from one of Mr. Justice Story’s works :— 


‘‘ The earth has long since been divided into distinct nations, inhabiting 
different regions, speaking different languages, engaged in different pursuits, 
and attached to different forms of government. It is natural that under such 
circumstances there should be many variances in their institutions, customs, 
laws, and polity, and that these variances should result sometimes from acci- 
dent and sometimes from design, sometimes from superior skill and knowledge 
of local interests, and sometimes from a choice founded in ignorance and sup- 
ported by the prejudices of imperfect civilization. Climate and geographical 
position, and the physical adaptations springing from them, must at all times 
have had a powerful influence in the organization of each society, and have 
given a peculiar complexion and character to many of its arrangements. 
The bold, intrepid, and hardy nations of the North of Europe, whether 
civilized or barbarous, would scarcely desire or tolerate the indolent inac- 
tivity and luxurious indulgences of the Asiatics. Nations inhabiting the 
borders of the ocean, and accustomed to maritime intercourse with other 
nations, would naturally require institutions and laws adapted to their 
pursuits and enterprizes, which would be wholly unfit for those who should 
be placed in the interior of a continent, and should maintain very different 
relations with their neighbours, both in peace and war. Accordingly, we 
find that from the earliest records of authentic history, there has been (as far 
at least as we can trace them) little uniformity in the laws, usages, polity, and 
institutions either of contiguous or of distant nations. The Egyptians, the 
Medes, the Persians, the Greeks and the Romans, differed not more in their 
characters and employments from each other, than in their institutions and 
laws; they had little desire to learn or to borrow from each other, and indif- 
ference, if not contempt, was the habitual state of almost every ancient 
nation in regard to the internal polity of all nations.” 


The national character and feelings of the English and Irish people 
are totally dissimilar. We might perhaps, if we were not treating 
of a subject of such grave importance as the present, take a pleasure 
in tracing what influence the peculiar characteristics, even of scenery, 
have had upon the mind of man; in inquiring into the different feel- 
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10 THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ings and sentiments which are developed in those who have been 
placed, from early childhood, in communion with nature, who have 
been educated under her care, and become imbued with the spirit 
of truth, freedom, and patriotism; but however agreeable such a 
digression would be, our limits forbid us to wander through the 
fertile fields of speculation, and we must return. 

The thoughts, the feelings, and natural propensities of the Irish 
and English people are then widely different; and yet the institutions, 
as at present established in both countries, are similar in principle. 
This may at first sight appear to be a contradiction in terms, but the 
origin of this similarity is easily explained. 

In Mr. Cathcart’s translation of Savigney’s History of the Roman 
Law in the Middle Ages,* the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
into the arms of its northern invaders is thus described-— 


** When the Goths, Burgundians, Franks, and Lombards, founded king- 
doms in the countries formerly subject to the power of the Romans, there were 
twodifferent modes of treating the conquered race: they might be extirpated 
by destroying or enslaving the freemen, or the conquering nation, for the 
sake of increasing their own numbers, might transform the Romans into 
Germans, by forcing on them their manners, constitutions, and laws. Neither 
mode was however followed, for although many Romans were slain, expa- 
triated, or enslaved, this was the lot of individuals, and not the systematic 
treatment of the nations; both races, on the contrary, lived together, and 
preserved their separate manners and laws.” 


But the conduct of the English in their treatment of the Irish race, 
from the time in which they first acquired a position in this country, 
was almost quite the reverse: they sought to transform the Irish into 
English, by forcing on them their manners, constitution, and laws; 
the particular mode of dress then in use among the Irish was pro- 
hibited, and heavy penalties were imposed on the intermarriages of 
the two races. But there is this difference between the compulsory 
change of the manners of a nation and the change of their constitution 
and laws: it is easy enough for a victorious party in a conquered 
country to establish any constitution and enact any laws they may 
think fit, but the manners of a people are not so easily transformed ; 
the constitution and laws of a country may depend on a fortuitous 


* Vol. I, chap. iii, pp. 99—104. 
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REMOVAL OF THE IRISH LAW COURTS. ll 


combination of circumstances; the latter may change, and the former 
may therefore be at times altered without evil consequences, but the 
manners of a people take their complexion from nature itself, which 
is immutable; penal laws may be enacted, but persecution ever 
strengthens those habits against which it is directed; and though in 
seeking redress and demanding justice, the inhabitants would be 
compelled to avail themselves of the laws as administered by their 
conquerors, yet means for the evasion of laws imposing restraints on 
established customs, are seldom wanting. The consequence of such 
treatment is manifest: the institutions of the country were no doubt 
changed, but such is the tenacity with which a nation adheres to its 
peculiar habits and characteristics, that not even the lapse of years 
from that period to the present day, has been able thoroughly to 
extinguish them. 

The constitution and common law of Ireland being thus at that 
early period abolished, and the English constitution and English 
common law substituted in its place, it is plain that the principles of 
the latter, when applied to the process of legislating for different 
subject matters, through a long course of years, produced different 
results both in the practice and administration of the law. Now, 
though it is not our object in the present instance to point out 
minutely the differences which exist between the laws of the two 
countries, we may allude to one or two matters which manifestly 
required different treatment; thus, for instance, the customs and 
habits relating to the occupation of land in Ireland are almost 
peculiar to this country, and consequently the provisions of the 
statute law affecting this subject (though founded on the common- 
law principles which we enjoy equally with England) must, of 
necessity, be also peculiar in its provisions. Differences also exist in 
many other branches of our respective laws; while that species of 
property known only to Ireland, that of lease for lives renewable for 
ever, has also given rise to peculiar equities and a peculiar jurisdiction. 
We might refer to other examples, but such we imagine to be 
unnecessary. A careful comparison of the statute books of both 
countries will show this; and that the fact is so, must be evident to 
all, who are in any way acquainted with the internal condition of 
Ireland, or who have studied her peculiar characteristics and habits. 
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12 THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Such a person will plainly understand that many Acts have been 
passed for the benefit and advancement of English interests, which 
would be wholly inapplicable to Ireland; and in like manner, that 
those Acts which have reference to this country, would become totally 
valueless as a treatment for the socia! necessities of Englishmen. 
Such being the case, we think that this difference between the laws 
in both countries operates as an argument in favour of our being 
entitled to a separate institution for their study, practice, and 
administration. 

We think further, that without such a separate institution, as our 
Courts of Law are at present, the administration of justice in this 
country could not be carried on with advantage, and that, leaving out 
of consideration the inconvenience which would manifestly occur. 

If the quantity of business which engages the attention of the 
English bar is such, that the members of the profession in that country 
have, by a tacit understanding between themselves, voluntarily agreed 
to select different branches of law for their study and particular 
courts for their practice, it is not, we would imagine, too much to say, 
that the peculiarities of Irish law, in its practice and administration, 
also requires cultivation by a distinct and separate body; and if this 
be so, what object could be gained by the removal of our Courts of 
Law from Dublin to Westminster? No benefit whatsoever, as far as 
Ireland is concerned—a step would merely have been taken towards 
the goal of centralization; a policy which however men may doubt its 
advantage, when applied to England, no one can deny to be fatal in 
its effects as regards Ireland. It may be said, however, that we are . 
assuming that this dissimilarity between the laws of the two countries 
must continue, and it may be urged that such might be easily 
removed by the sweeping process of an Act of Parliament—that the 
Gordian-knot which batiled the ingenuity of successive generations 
was severed by the sword of the Grecian conqueror. True, but to 
effect such a change, more than an Act of Parliament would be 
requisite: a long lapse of years can alone reconcile a people to 
changes in their social polity; and however energetically those 
changes might be carried out and administered, the more rigidly the 


laws might be enforced, the greater would be the opposition, and the 
less satisfactory the result. 
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REMOVAL OF THE IRISH LAW COURTS. 13 


‘« An over-busy meddling,” (says Lord Chief Justice Hale) ‘‘ with the 
alteration of lawes, though under the plausible name and pretence of 
reformation, doth necessarily introduce a great fluidness, lubricity, and 
unsteadiness in the law, and renders it, upon every little occasion, subject 
to perpetual fluxes, vicissitudes, and mutations; when once this law is 
changed, why may not that which is introduced be changed, and so on in 
perpetual motion? so that possibly in the period of an age or two, the law 
of a kingdom, and with it its government, may have as many shapes as a 
silkworm hath in the period of a year; so that they that now live, cannot 
project under what lawes their children shall live, nor the child or grand- 
child understand by what lawes the kingdom was governed in the time of the 
father or grandfather ; and thereby the constitution of the government, the 
rules of property, and all things that are concerned to have the greatest 
fixedness that may be, shall become as lax and unstable as if every age 
underwent a conquest from a foreign state. And therefore in all times the 
wisest lawgivers and counsellors have been ever careful to keep the settled 
lawes of a kingdom as steady and fast as might be, and hence it was, that 
not so much to gain observance as firmness in their lawes, they were always 
styled sacred, and the people induced into a venerable esteem of them, by 
a pretence that their lawes were given from heaven, and therefore not to be 
changed by any inferior authority.” 


It would be well if that class of law-reformers, at the head of 
which stands Lord Glengall, would devote a portion of their time 
to the study of Hale’s ‘‘ Considerations touching the Amendment of 
Lawes.”” Some important information on this subject may also be 
gathered from the report of the Select Committee on Legal Educa- 
tion, published in the year 1846. In reply to quere 1663, Mr. 
M. Barry, a member of the Irish Bar, speaks as follows:— 


‘‘ There are a great many principles, particularly as regards real property 
law, having operation in Ireland, that have none whatsoever in England; suits 
in Ireland in the Court of Equity are principally confined to the administra- 
tion of the real estates. In Ireland there is, as the Committee are aware, a 
peculiar equity, arising in connection with the tenure of leases for lives 
renewable for ever. Our redemption law under the Ejectment statutes, and 
the mode of administering the assets of deceased persons, and of administer- 
ing the real and personal estate of deceased persons, differs so considerably, 
that a student whose attention has been confined to the subject of patents 
and the infringement of patents, and suits for the purchase and transfer of 
estates, and all those subjects that generally absorb the attention in England ; 
that a student, although very well qualified in the principles of law, would 
find himself very frequently, when he undertook the practice of our coun- 
try, at a great loss.” 
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(1664) “ That is to say, that instruction and practice in England would 
not necessarily qualify a man for the administration of the Courts of 
Equity or the practice at the Equity bar in Ireland, without previous in- 
struction and practice in that department also in Ireland ?—Certainly it 
would not.” 
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| H The question numbered 1667 is also deserving of attention: 


‘‘That embarrassment can scarcely be removed without a greater assi- 
Hf milation of the laws of the country as well as of the practice of the courts ? 
i It would be exceedingly difficult to dispense with a knowledge of the laws 
and equities peculiar to Ireland.” 





After stating some reasons for holding this opinion, Mr. Barry 
proceeds : 

















re ‘** It would be, I should say, exceedingly injurious upon that ground to 
ain) assimilate the laws so as to dispense with the necessity of such a class in the 
i i country—in fact, I think it would be impracticable.”’ 

ia 





Pe f) We take it then to be quite plain, that until the Irish character 
4 4 is so altered as to become essentially English, and Irish customs are 
; | supplanted by English habits, the laws of the two countries cannot 
A | be assimilated in such respects as to render their exclusive adminis- 
Ta) a tration in England, advisable. 
a But if our Courts of Law and Equity were removed, and if the 
ni attempt to assimilate the laws of the two countries was abandoned, 
yy what would the result be then? Can one who has spent his life in 
' the study of English laws, English customs, English habits, and 
English prejudices, be as competent, ceteris paribus, to undertake 
the administration of the law in Ireland, as one who has lived in 
this country, who has studied the peculiarities of our law, and 
understands the manners, habits, and feelings of our people? We 4 
think not. A judge, to be a good one, requires other qualifications 
than a mere acquaintance with law. He may be read in all the legal 
" i lore of Lyttleton and Coke, he may have learned by heart the pages 
tt 4 of the Year-Books, he may have wasted the midnight oil in acquiring 
ae an intimate knowledge of Bracton and the other sources of our 
‘i jurisprudence, he may have studied the Institutes of Justinian and 
the principles of the civil law, and nevertheless be an incompetent 
| judge. Submit to him a question connected with the law of vested 
or contingent remainders, and he may answer you with the learning 
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and clearness of a Fearne; but let a case arise where it is necessary 
to unravel the intricacies of fraud, where it is necessary to detect 
and present in a clear and concise view to the minds of a jury (not 
always the most astute) the tricks and crafty ingenuities of design- 
ing men, and he will in vain look to his Coke and his Lyttleton for 
help. In the argument of a demurrer such a man would be in his 
element: he would see at a glance the gist of an action, he would 
silence a dexterous pleader, and distinguish cases and authorities 
with the greatest nicety; but let an unprincipled witness ascend the 
witness-box, and he would become, if he had only his knowledge of 
law to refer to, a cipher, a “ thing of quiddities and doubts.” There 
is no royal road to the attainment of this most necessary quality in 
a judge; he must be a man of general information and versed in 
general literature; he must have carefully noted the passions which 
influence men’s actions; he must have mingled amongst those to 
whom he is presently about to administer justice; he must have 
observed, and that too, carefully, their peculiar habits and customs, 
and the conventional modes of expression in use. Without these 
acquirements he is incapable of filling with advantage to the public 
or honour to himself the high office of judge. 

How often does an Englishman come over to this country, and 
leave as ignorant as when he first landed on our shores—he places 
reliance where none should be reposed; he forgets that our national 
character is different from that, from which his experience is derived, 
or he is totally ignorant of it; he returns accordingly, with notions 
hastily taken up and obstinately adhered to, and forthwith prepares 
to put his extravagant ideas into the shape of an Act of Parliament ; 
he legislates for evils that he does not understand, and imagines 
himself a statesman. Thus laws are manufactured for Irish wants, 
and thus they always fail in effecting the objects for which they 
were passed. What comparison can then, be instituted between an 
English and Irish barrister presiding in our Courts of Justice and 
administering our Laws? 

Nor, does the fact of an English judge presiding over the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland, and earning for himself the high character 
which our late Chancellor, Sir E. Sugden, has so deservedly ob- 
tained, negative our conclusions. The decisions of the Court of 
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Chancery are grounded on principles of equity, which, from its very 
nature, must be unchangeable and alike in all countries. It is one 
thing to interpret the intentions of a testator, and gather his wishes 
and inclinations from a written document; it is quite another to 
balance and give its proper weight to evidence delivered viva voce, 
where the manner of the witness and the most trivial expression 
made use of, may be of the utmost importance in discovering the 
truth, and afford a means of testing his knowledge and accuracy. 

We hardly imagine that it will be contended that gentlemen of 
the Irish bar are incompetent to perform the duties or incapable of 
filling the office of a judge. Was incompetency the fault of Lord 
Plunket—was incompetency the ground, upon which his appointment 
to the office of Master of the Rolls in England, was cancelled? 
But we are not without evidence on this matter also: we have at 
the present day the authority of Sir E. Sugden for saying, that 
‘the lawyers of the Irish bar and the Irish judges are very accom- 
plished lawyers; they have not probably full justice done them in 
this country.” 

We feel unwilling, Irish barristers as we are, to dwell upon the 
talents or virtues of the Irish bench; but we have no hesitation in 
saying, and that notwithstanding a recent publication, that the 
gentlemen who at present preside over our courts of justice are 
fully competent to their task, and enjoy the confidence of the suitors 
in their respective courts. 

It appears also, and that on the most satisfactory evidence, that 
the amount of business is such in both countries as to negative the 
idea, that by removing the Irish Law Courts, and transferring them 
to Westminster Hall, the same number of judges at present 
appointed in England, would be sufficient to get through the busi- 
ness, thereby much increased in amount, in a satisfactory manner ; 
and if the carrying out of the measure at present under our con- 
sideration, would result in the necessary appointment of an addi- 
tional number of judges, (who would, no doubt, be selected from 
among the members of the English bar, after the present Irish 
judges had departed from the stage of judicial life), it is quite 
manifest that the grand object in view, is merely to promote cen- 
tralization, to increase absenteeism, and to destroy a class in Ireland 
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who, from their status, education, and position, naturally enjoy no 
small influence in the country, and who have at times, exerted that 
influence to defeat and dissipate the selfish dreams of English 
ministers. We must therefore beg the indulgence of our readers in 
laying before them a portion of the evidence relative to the quantity 
of business in the respective countries, which now lies before us. 
Sir John Jervis, in reply to a question asked by Mr. Ellice, a 
member of the Select Committee on Official Salaries, appointed last 
session, says— 


(1722) «*The work of the judges has greatly increased of late. At 
present every court is in full work, so much so that they have arrears, 
notwithstanding the introduction of the bill which authorises them to sit in 
Banc during the vacation for the hearing of their arrears, and which they 


do continuously after each term.” 


Again he is asked— 


(1723) ‘* Are the duties of the judges continuous, pr are they such as 
only press upon them at particular seasons of the year ?—They are con- 
tinuous; the labour itself is very considerable.” 


He proceeds to give, as an example, the amount of business during 
the then present term (Trinity), and states that in each court four 
judges sit daily from ten to four o’clock, or even later; at night 
their time is occupied in considering papers, and consulting authori- 
ties; the fifth judge in each court sits at Nisi Prius; and rising at 
three o’clock each day, go to their chambers, to be (to use Sir J. 
Jervis’s own words) ‘ pestered to death with hearing interlocutory 
motions by attorneys’ clerks, which is the most laborious of all the 
duties of the judges.” These duties continue semper eadem, until 
they go circuit, while one remains in town during the long vacation. 

Mr. Baron Parke also agrees with Sir J. Jervis; he is asked— 


(1846) ** Do you think that a sufficient diminution has taken place in the 
amount of the judicial business in the country, to justify a diminution of 
the present number of the judges ?—Certainly not.” 


Again: 
(1847) “Do you not think that the present number of the judges is more 
than adequate to perform the judicial business of the country ?—I think 


not, certainly.” 
VOL. I.—=NO,. I. C 
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These extracts show conclusively enough, without encroaching 
further on our pages, that the Judges in England have quite enough 
to occupy their time and attention without adding the Irish business 
to their present duties; but it also satisfactorily appears, that the 
duties which devolve on the Irish Judges are not of that trivial 
nature, or of so small an amount, as to be thoughtlessly transferred 
to Westminster Hall. The last feather breaks the camel’s back; and 
we take it, that the learned gentlemen who preside over the courts 
at Westminster would not find that feather, of a very insignificant 
weight, particularly when (as we have seen above) they feel some 
difficulty in keeping down the arrear of business on their lists. 

Sir E. Sugden examined :— 


(2079) ‘* Should you say that the business in the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland is such as to occupy exclusively the entire time of the Lord Chan- 
cellor?” 


His answer is deserving of attention: 


‘IT should say that the entire time of the Lord Chancellor is required to 
transact the business of the Court of Chancery in Ireland, and to perform 
his other duties.” 


In reply to additional inquiries, Sir E. Sugden states: ‘‘ He,” 
(the Chancellor) “is at times certainly occupied from morning 
till night; again, “the Chancellorship of Ireland is quite sufficient 
to occupy any man’s energy and time.” 

The late Chief Justice Doherty was also examined at some 
length; and Mr. Bright, who, in charity, we must believe to be a 
little deranged on economical questions, endeavoured to extract an 
opinion, that the amount of business on the Irish circuits was such, 
that a smaller number of Judges than we have at present would be 
sufficient to perform their duties; but his Lordship states, that 
though he has frequently considered the question, and turned it in 
his mind, with a view to that object, he does not see how the 
“circuit business could be disposed of with a smaller number of 
judges than we have at present.” 

It would thus appear, that if such an attempt as the removal of 
our Courts of Law be successful, the arrears of business, at present 
large, must, on the one hand, be accumulated to a frightful extent, 
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and consequently suitors be thereby prejudiced, and justice delayed ; 
or, on the other hand, if this evil be provided against by the 
appointment of additional judges and additional courts in England, 
we are forced to arrive at the conclusion to which we before alluded, 
viz.: that the promoters of the measure have a remote and ulterior 
object in view. 

The members of the Irish bar are urged to view this measure 
favourably, or at least to preserve an apathetic indifference as 
regards it, by the alleged prospect of a wide field for the exercise 
of their talents, and higher objects for their ambition; but however 
desirable such objects and desires may be, let Irishmen remember 
that national honour forbids, and let them by the result, permit 
the future historian, when chronicling the events of this period, to 
relate how the Irish bar resisted the tempting offers of ambition 
advanced in favour of the measure; when such rewards were to be 
purchased, at the cost of individual disgrace and national dishonour. 

It must also be remembered, that as a consequence of the 
removal of the Law Courts, the emigration of all those gentlemen 
engaged in the practice of the law, and now residing in Dublin 
(with the exception of those perhaps who, from their age, family 
ties, or other circumstances, may abandon the profession), must 
immediately follow; clients, too, who at present come up to Dublin 
to transact their law business and consult their counsel, must for 
the future proceed to London, a long and fatiguing journey, not- 
withstanding the facilities presented by the Britannia Tube; time 
and space, though shortened, have not yet been annihilated, and a 
compulsory visit to the metropolis would scarcely repay the increased 
expenditure of time and money: and thus the policy of bringing 
justice to every man’s door is violated, and as long as an appeal 
from the Assistant Barrister’s Court exists, or an option of having 
a question tried before one of the Judges of the Superior Courts is 
permitted, such a measure will be attended with incalculable injury. 

The vast majority of actions tried at Nisi Prius are transitory 
actions, and in consequence of the many advantages which result 
from having a case tried where the courts of law are located, and the 
members of the Bar reside, the venues, as a general rule, are at 
present laid in Dublin; for the future, however, the venues in tran- 
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sitory actions would, for similar reasons, be laid in London, and a 
vast increase of expense in the procurement of justice would be the 
consequence ; the travelling expenses of witnesses, their support in an 
expensive city, and the length of time which they might be detained, 
while a judge vainly endeavoured to labour through his list, would 
add materially to the expense of an action; while, in the meantime, 
the suitor in quest of justice would sit, like Patience on a monument, 
or perhaps, more correctly speaking, like Niobe in her tears, and 
though victorious, yet ruined by delay, exclaim—‘ Another such 
victory, and I am undone!” 

It remains for us shortly to consider what effect the removal of 
the Irish Law Courts would have in increasing Irish absenteeism. 
We do not intend to discuss the abstract question, how far absentee- 
ism is injurious to a country. We believe it to be so, and assert it 
accordingly; and though there are some gentlemen who entertain 
doubts upon the question, and who endeavour to prove that an income 
of £1,000 a-year, derived from Ireland, is expended with as much 
advantage to Ireland in London as in Dublin, we must, nevertheless, 
even at the risk of being in consequence charged with an assumption, 
decline entering, at present, into a discussion of the abstract ques- 
tion; and stating our belief, that the latter opinion is erroneous, we 
are quite willing to undertake any responsibility which may attach 
itself to the assertion. In treating the question in this point of 
view, we may premise nevertheless, that we are to a certain extent 
unwilling to rest our opposition to the measure, on matters of mere 
pecuniary advantage or disadvantage to Ireland; especially so, when 
higher considerations are involved. We would prefer to carry per- 
suasion to the minds of our readers through the influence of principle 
than of self-interest; but though 


‘* Melius est petere fontes quam 
Sectari rivulos,” 


the latter must not be altogether neglected, particularly when we find 
that principles have been violated, solemn compacts attempted to be 
broken, and confidence and national faith betrayed. 

Let any one throw a glance over the Dublin Directories for the 
years 1800 and 1850 respectively, and he may there read a sad tale 
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of the effects of centralization, as evidenced by absenteeism. The 
nobility and titled aristocracy would appear, as far at least as_resi- 
dence in Ireland would enable the reader to judge, to have become 
almost extinct. But when he discovered, from other sources, that 
vast sums are annually remitted to Irish landlords residing abroad, 
sums too often expended in extravagance and idle pursuits, he would 
be forced to the conclusion that they had wantonly deserted their 
duties, and preferred to follow servilely, in the train of London fashion, 
than occupy that position at home to which they would be entitled, 
and might fill with honour. But though our nobility and titled aris- 
tocracy have deserted their country, an aristocracy even still exists—- 
a professional aristocracy; the aristocracy of learning and talent, of 
worth and integrity. Of this aristocracy, composed, for the most 
part, of the members of the learned professions, the Bar forms no 
inconsiderable portion, and tends in no small degree to maintain and 
support the tone of society in Ireland. Remove the Law Courts, and 
Dublin will sink to the condition of a provincial town. 

The closing of our Courts of Justice would form an important era 
in the history of this country. It would be a signal of departure 
for all those gentlemen who now practise at the bar, or who 
intend to follow their profession. The large and influential class of 
attorneys and solicitors should also emigrate; and the Hon. Society 
of King’s Inns should transplant itself, in its venerable old age, to a 
new and more congenial climate, where it might endeavour to share 
the fees and emoluments of its more wealthy English rivals. And thus, 
in consequence of this one act, the aggregate amount of the profes- 
sional incomes, of Judges, Barristers, Attorneys, and the various other 
officers attached to our courts of law, and now expended in Dublin, 
would, for the future, increase the tide of English wealth, and beau- 
tify the metropolis of the world. 

But this is not all. The professional incomes would not be the 
only loss to Ireland. The large amount derived from private pro- 
perty, and other sources of income, would be entirely withdrawn 
from this country, and for ever lost to it. It would be exceedingly 
difficult to make any satisfactory calculation of what the total amount 
of loss sustained would be, in the absence of documents which could 
be relied on; but we take it to be quite plain that its amount must 
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be very considerable indeed; and equally plain, that its expenditure 
in London would entail a severe loss on this portion of the empire. 

The following return was handed by the present Master Lyle to 
the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1846:— 


A Return of the Number of Students, Barristers, and Attorneys admitted 
into the Hon. Society of King’s Inns for the last Twenty Years, com- 
mencing Hilary Term, 1826. 

















| Years. Students. Barristers. Attorneys. | 
1826 80 30 74 
| 1827 63 42 an 
| 1828 78 38 7 
| 1829 as 50 71 
1830 74 47 sl | 
| 1831 80 54 82 
| 1832 71 44 87 | 
1833 67 52 S | 
| 1834 86 58 104i} 
| 1835 121 4] 111 
| 1836 129 70 107} 
| 1837 9) 56 isa | 
| 1838 97 97 129 | 
| 1839 68 97 1400 
1840 79 107 121 
1841 50 66 106 
1842 81 54 aa 
| 1843 80 60 19 
| 1844 66 43 107s | 
| 1846 | 67 56 1i4 | 





It would appear from this return, that during the above period of 
about twenty years, 1,162 gentlemen were called to the Irish bar, 
2,049 were sworn in attorneys and solicitors, and 1616 gentlemen 
were admitted students to .the Society of King’s Inns. The total 
amount of fees paid by these gentlemen, as a necessary qualification 
for admission to their professions, was about £100,000; each 
student paying, in round numbers, £16, each barrister £32, and 
each attorney, for entrance and admission, about £23. Now this 
large sum, being on an average £5,000 a-year, received by the 
Benchers of the Society, is necessarily expended by them in this 
city. Mr. Lyle further stated, in reply to a question, whether he 
could give the Committee a statement of the expenditure of the 
Society for the last ten years, that it varied during that period from 
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£6,000 to £9,000 a-year, while in the year 1838 it amounted to 
so much as £11,554, these additional sums being derived from 
other sources of income. 

Again: at present it is necessary for a gentleman seeking admis- 
sion to the Irish bar, to serve six terms in some one or other of the 
English Inns of Court. This has been often dwelt on as a pecu- 
liar hardship on Irishmen. So early as the year 1682, Richard 
Laurence, in his ‘Interest of Ireland,” published in that year, 
writes as follows :— 

‘*I might also insist upon the expense this kingdom is at, in educating 
the sons of most persons of quality in the Inns of Court and Universities 


in England and foreign countries, which is computed to cost this country 
at least £10,000 per annum.” 


(No inconsiderable sum at that period.) Nor has this evil been 
diminished since then. Mr. Barry, during his examination, was 
asked by a member of the Committee, 

‘‘ Taking into consideration the necessity of living absent from their own 
homes, and living here, where they have not perhaps the same conveniences 


as in Ireland, tie additional expense to the candidate for the Irish bar is 
considerable ?—It is enormous—comparatively speaking, enormous.” 


Now, if the expense which a young man incurs during a resi- 
dence of one year and a half in a dissipated metropolis, is, to use 
the words of Mr. Barry, “comparatively speaking, enoxmous,” a 
residence for three years, which for the future would be the necessary 
period of probation for the candidate for the bar (so as to enable him 
to practise, even in the Assistant Barristers’ Courts), must be doubly 
expensive; in other words, whereas the loss to the country has here- 
tofore been the expenditure incurred during a year and a half’s 
residence in London, the loss for the future would be that of three 
years’ expenditure. 

The professional income of the Judges would likewise form an 
important item in the calculation. Taking their salaries at the 
reduced rate of remuneration recommended by the committee, it 
would amount to over £59,000 annually, as follows :— 

Lord Chancellor, ... i ve £6,000 
Master of the Rolls, ve a 4,000 
Chief Justice of Q. B. bee ‘te 4,300 
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Chief Justice of C. P. six wa £4,000 
Chief Baron of Exchequer, ... aad 4,000 
Nine Puisne Judges, ‘ig von 27,000 


Five Masters in Chancery, ... - 10,000 
Add to this sum, the annual salaries of the Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptey and Insolvency, the Masters of the various Courts of Common 
Law, the Taxing Masters, Examiners, &c., &c., and some idea may 
be formed of its amount and importance. 

There are also about seven hundred gentlemen practising at the 
Irish bar, and taking their professional income on an average to 
amount to £200 a-year; £140,000 would form the next item in the 
computation. 

Next in order, and by no means the least in importance, would 
come the members of the profession of attorney and solicitor; then 
the numerous clerks and officials attached to our courts; and so on, 
through the various grades of professional persons engaged in the 
practice of the law, until having gone through the entire category, 
we arrive, by the simple process of addition, at a grand total. 
Whatever the amount would be—considerable, without doubt—the 
entire, with perhaps a trifling amount as an exception, would be lost 
to this country, and to an almost incalculable extent affect Ireland 
in her trade, her commerce, and her manufactures; in fact, circulate 
through and paralyse every branch of her industry. 

We have thus far sought to draw the attention of our readers to this 
important question; we have endeavoured to show that the removal of 
our Courts of Law would be a flagrant breach of a national contract, 
and an open violation of the law of nations. We have shown that such 
® measure would, from the dissimilarity between the two nations in 
condition and character, be impolitic, and attended with inconvenience, 
while at the same time a gross injustice would be inflicted on this 
country, by carrying into execution a measure which would act as a 
drain on our industrial resources, and increase the pernicious effects 
of Irish absenteeism. 

We have not attempted to set forth, with any degree of accuracy, 
the total loss which would ensue, even in a pecuniary point of view; 
we have merely attempted to point out considerations worthy of 
attention, and leave it to the common sense of our readers to deduce 
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those conclusions which must inevitably follow. Day by day we see 
our institutions annihilated, our public offices removed, and Ireland 
a victim to the policy of centralization; and this, almost without an 
effort to stay the sacrifice. At times we are ignorant of the contem- 
plated change, until we are awakened to the reality by having to 
deplore our loss; at others, lulled to a fatal security by misrepresen- 
tations and promises invented for the occasion, are thereby induced 
to forego our rights—the change is carried out and perfected, the 
promises are utterly forgotten. It is our duty then, to provide 
against the former evil by watchfulness, to defeat the latter by 
exposing the futility of all promises. An equivalent may, perhaps, 
be offered as a temptation to the Irish bar to abandon their national 
honour—if so, let it be indignantly refused. Shall the names of 
Flood, Grattan, Curran, Plunket, and of Bushe, and a host of other 
illustrious fellow-countrymen, be forgotten? Shall the scenes of 
their efforts be effaced? Shall the courts that resounded with their 
eloquence be closed, or occasionally exhibited to some curious 
stranger, as a monumeat of Lreland’s degradation and Ireland’s fall? 
Shall the future historian of our times exclaim with the poet, 


Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Aura sacra fames ? 


Shall the Irish bar become a consenting party to their own dis- 
honour? No! There still, we hope, exists amongst us, enough of 
that spirit by which our forefathers were actuated, to enable us to 
resist with success, so unconstitutional, so injurious, and to our- 
selves, so dishonourable a catastrophe. 





Art. IL—THE TENANT LEAGUE v. COMMON SENSE. 


It has been said, and we believe with truth, that some men are 
always boys; and for our parts, we think it might with equal correct- 
ness be asserted, that some nations are never to be wise. Age 
succeeds age, generation after generation passes away, and the later 
is not more calculating, or more thinking, than the earlier; thus the 
great round of life goes on, producing but a continued series of 
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failures, or a long catalogue of fruitless aspirings. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, have their peculiar and distinctive weaknesses or vices; and 
varied and multifarious as those weaknesses may be, there is not one, 
in the whole melancholy list of errors, so destructive to prosperity or 
happiness, whether of man individually or collectively, as the disposi- 
tion to trust too easily the professions of plausible, designing, loud- 
talking grievance-mongers. We know well that when men are 
aggrieved, or, which is the same thing, fancy themselves so, they are 
in general but too willing to lend a ready ear, and give an active 
support to him who asserts he is their friend, and will save them, if it 
be possible, from the evils to which they consider themselves exposed. 
We are well aware, that in all ages and all countries, designing and 
knavish men have not scrupled to trade upon the ignorance of the 
masses, or to rise by means of the popular voice, and by adopting the 
popular cry. Amongst all the nations of the earth, we are acquainted 
with none that has been so often deceived and misled, by following 
the incitings of false friends, as the Irish. Dissensions and misun- 
derstandings, falsehood and recrimination, meanness and treachery, 
double dealing and political sconndrelism, public dishonesty and 
open corruption, these, all these, have, in an unparalleled degree, 
marked the conduct and the policy of the majority of those, who have, 
from time to time, acted as the leaders of the Irish people. Never 
thinking for themselves, the people have been either the dupes or the 
slaves of those who have usurped their leadership. No experience 
of those leaders’ deception has been sufficient to make them guarded ; 
no open or discovered villany has been clear enough to undeceive 
them, and thus, the very perfection of their own unsuspecting minds, 
has been the chief cause of their misery and their degradation. We 
ask any thinking man in the community to look back upon the past 
history of our country: we ask him to consider that history gravely, 
calmly, and dispassionately, and to name then the chief causes which 
have conduced to place this country in its present position; and for 
our parts, we are quite satisfied the answer must be, that in most 
cases, the causes of our misfortunes can be found in the folly of the 
people themselves. They have ever aimed at the impracticable, and 
have in general looked but to the end, without taking time to bestow 
a moment’s serious reflection upon the means by which that end 
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could be attained. But, although we consider the conduct of our 
countrymen to have been unwise and inconsiderate, yet we do not intend 
to impute to them wicked or vicious designs. We know that mis- 
government has oppressed them; we are quite willing to admit, that 
they have been sometimes misunderstood, and frequently misrepre- 
sented. English statesmen and Irish pseudo patriots have made 
them their tools or their dupes, and for seven hundred years, the 
Irish nation has been cajoled or bullied by its sons and its masters. 
It is true, that in this present age, faction in Ireland may not 
be so rampant, or bigotry so blatant, as in the past; the condition 
of our people is no doubt in some respects ameliorated, but we are 
sorry to be obliged to confess, that the events of the past eight or 
ten months prove, that certain classes of Irishmen are as open to 
the arts of the demaguogue, as easy dupes in the hands of the trading 
politician, as at any period of our history. When we consider the 
men and the measures by whom and by which the Irish people 
have been, fiom time to time, instigated to political agitation, or 
humbugged into rebellion—when we look back upon the used up, 
blasé topics which have been sufficient to mislead them—when we 
recollect the results of the agitations, and the melancholy issues of 
the rebellions, and find in all but the same woful demonstration of 
weakness and of folly, we feel that the grave philosophical history 
of Jreland must be found, if it ever shall be found, in the future: the 
past and the present are but melodrama or farce—in one page hor- 
rible, in the next grotesque. 

We have been led into this train of thought by reading the proceed- 
ings, and considering the expressed intentions and deliberate designs, 
of a certain political body calling itself, “The Irish Tenant League ;” 
and although many and various as the schemes have been by which 
adventurous patriots have attempted to regenerate the country, this 
appears to us the most absurd, because the most impracticable, ever 
contemplated. But whilst we thus openly and boldly state our opinion 
of this body, let us not be understood as for one moment assuming 
that the tenant has no rights, or that the law of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland seems either satisfactory or equitable, to any man who applies 
an unbiassed and unprejudiced mind to the subject. We know the law 
requires full and perfect revision; the necessity for that revision has 
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been patent to every thinking man for years, more especially for the 
past four years; and the duties of the landlord, and the claims of the 
tenant, have been a worthy subject for the deep consideration of 
good men, and have, on many occasions, furnished a stock-in-trade 
for the virtuous and indignant political slangwhanger. In a great 
and free nation, in which each man is at liberty to use his property 
in any manner he himself may please, so long as he use it not to 
the injury of his neighbour, it is no doubt a difficult and most in- 
vidious task to meddle in the private affairs of the subject. Ministers 
have been ever averse to undertake the labour, and unless the case 
be very pressing, one cannot much blame them. But there are 
cases in which delay becomes culpable, and in which the neglect to 
introduce amendments in the law may operate as an oppression and 
an injustice upon certain classes of the community. We think it is 
the duty of every man who holds the good of this country at heart, 
to see, that as far as in him lies, the errors which now mark the 
law of landlord and tenant shall not long continue, and that while 
the minister shall be pressed onward, to improve and ameliorate, the 
demagogue and the knave shall be silenced, or, if necessary, CRUSHED. 
We feel deeply and warmly upon the subject of landlord and tenant 
law in this country. We know that until it shall have been revised, 
there can be no just or reasonable hope of steady and progressive 
improvement. Emigration may carry off some of the population; 

railways may give a temporary employment to others; public 
works may afford the means of life to a few; the Incumbered 

Estates Court, in doing justice upon the present proprietor of land, 

for the extravagances of his fathers, may people the country with 

a monied or a working race of landholders; but all these things 

will be as nothing, unless the law of landlord and tenant be amended. 

And let us be understood, the improvement we contend for is 

not a valuation of land beyond which no rent ean be at law reco- 
vered. We do not hold that the owner of land is only in the 
position of a sleeping partner in a mercantile establishment. 
We do not wish to see society thrown back to its original elements, 
that all men might scramble for possession. Our tenant-right is not 
so sweeping, or so bold, as that of the tenant league; but it is one 
founded in common sense, and strengthened by all the dictates of 
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common justice. That right which we would give the occupier is more 
in keeping with the tenant-right of the North, than in accordance 
with the Utopian views of the gentlemen who swear by the principles 
of the Lucas and Duffy corps of impracticables. We believe that 
the tenant who has held under a lease, say for thirty-one years, who 
has expended his capital and labour upon the land, who has honestly 
paid his rent, and done all that in him lay to increase the value of 
his holding, who has trusted to the honour of his landlord for a 
renewal of his lease at the old rent, by which renewal he could hope 
to reimburse himself for his expended capital; we believe that such 
a tenant as this, is, in common justice entitled, either to the renewal 
of his lease at the former rent, or to the full and fair value of all his 
permanent and unexhausted improvements. We care not whether 
those improvements may consist of buildings, of drainage, or of 
expensive manures. We hold that all improvements made by an 
out-going tenant, are such as entitle him to full compensation. This 
is the tenant-right to which we give our earnest support. This is 
the tenant-right which has placed the northern farmer in his present 
position. This is such a tenant-right as has been tried and found 
good in England. This is the “ invaluable understanding of tenant- 
right,” of which the Marquis of Londonderry has written, “that to 
it the extraordinary prosperity of his Irish estates is owing.””— 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh, Vol. I. p. 71. 
We have no doubt whatever that the sketch we have given, of the 
principles upon which tenant-right should be framed, is such as would 
ill suit the taste of some of the leaguers. They say, that the land- 
lord has no right to set his land at the best rent he can get for it. 
They hold, that in procuring a tenant, he has no moral right to please 
himself, as to the price at which he will dispose of his pro- 
perty ; but in doing so, must take for assistants some neighbouring 
farmers, or the parish priest, or Presbyterian minister. The reader 


May ask, why the landlord, the owner of the soil, is to be prohibited 


from letting that property at any rent, be it high or low, which shall 
seem to him desirable. Our answer is, that there can in justice be 
no such prohibition; but the answer of the tenant league is, that 
the land being valued by the appointed valuators, the landlord has 
no right to demand a higher rent, because the sum set upon the land 
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by the valuator is a fairone. And those leaguers say further, that the 
landlord who demands a higher rent is a dishonest man, a man who 
must be put down, for he is one who denies to the poor man the means 
of obtaining a living industriously, honestly, and manfully. We 
“never read this last argument of the league without thinking of 
the great truth of Sydney Smith’s remark, that “All men are 
naturally charitable; for A. never sees B. in want, but he is at once 
most anxious that C. should relieve him.” And so it is with those 
gentlemen of the league. The country, they say, is going to ruin; 
emigration is getting every day more alarmingly extensive; depopu- 
lation is still going on; and, in a word, we, the tenant leaguers, 
must set ourselves seriously to work, and, at the expense of the land- 
lords, save the country from destruction. We have said, and we 
repeat it, we are not the apologists of the landlords, or the defenders 
of the present law of landlord and tenant; but we are, and we must 
be, the opponents of foolish schemes or dishonest speculations. We 
know that many good men have joined the tenant league; we are 
fully aware, that large masses of the people have attended the meet- 
ings of the body; but for these things we care little, as we believe 
truth and reason to be higher and holier, than all the noisy railing 
of the platform politician, or the speculating patriot. We have read 
the reports of speeches made at the meetings of the league, which 
have given pain to every man who holds the real good of the tenant- 
farmer at heart. In those speeches, history has been falsified; truth 
grossly violated; certain classes of society slandered; and every man 
who refuses to join the league, and support its principles, has been 
declared an enemy to society, and a friend to the oppressor of the 
poor. Before we consider these charges, let us for a moment reflect 
upon the condition and antecedents of the men by whom the charges 
are made. We find that the tenant league is composed of some 
scores of Catholic priests, some dozen or so of Presbyterian ministers, 
and a large number of tenant-farmers. To these may be added 
some persons whose whereabouts nobody knows, but who appear to 
have so little employment that they are always ready to accept invi- 
tations to meetings and dinners, at which they can make speeches by 
the hour, if necessary. Thus formed, and thus constituted, the 
tenant league cannot be considered either very dangerous or very 
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formidable; but there is attached to the body a very mischievous 
ally, namely, a turbulent and corrupt portion of what is called the 
popular press. This, though impotent, utterly and entirely impotent 
for serious evil, is capable of creating much trouble, and great annoy- 
ance, to every man who wishes well to the prosperity of the country. 
The principles of the tenant league are, in many respects, perilous 
and absurd; but we consider that the danger to the well-being 
of Ireland is increased ten-fold by the adhesion of certain persons, 
the whole course of whose public lives has been a continued scene of 
dangerous and destructive follies. Men who have been rash in 
security, and timorous in danger—who have been often the deceivers, 
and, as far as in their power, the debauchers of the public mind of 
the country. These are the persons who have once driven, and who’ 
may agai attempt to drive, the ignorant and credulous masses into 
rebellion; and then, unrestrained by any sense of public shame, may 

lie themselves into an escape from the vengeance of the outraged 

law, leaving their dupes to suffer all the penalties of absurd credu- 

lity. These persons having joined the tenant league, and being 

supported by their own faction-prostituted press, have been able to 

push forward their very peculiar views, and have endeavoured to 

make the movement a war of class against class, of interest against 

interest, rather than a struggle for the fair rights and just claims of 
a section of the community. The tenant-right of the North, and 

its extension to the rest of Ireland, were the demands with which 

this league originally set out. This, in our mind, was a reasonable 

demand; at least, it was one to which any government might listen. 

It was neither revolutionary in its tone, nor did it contain the germs 

of a socialistic project. 

But time passed on—the stagnation of political agitation was 
great—high sounding protestations of all that was to be done were 
insufficient to draw money from the pockets of the poor, and in a 
lucky hour the tenant-right league was pounced upon, and the 
hungry patriots started the absurd theory of a general valuation of 
all the land of the country, beyond which valuation no rent should 
be at law recoverable. And at once a meeting of the “friends of 
the tenant-farmers” was called, and its sittings were held at the 
Corporation Assembly Rooms, in William-street. Then was Dublin 
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frightened from its propriety. The Freeman’s Journal devoted 
pages to the morning and evening sittings of the league. The 
half-bankrupt Dublin tradesman, the ranting platform spouter, 
the light-headed tenant-farmer, the loafing slangwhanger, always 
ready to aid a popular humbug; the newspaper proprietor from : 
England, anxious to imp his flight in Irish politics; and the Irish : 
editor, fluttering with anxiety lest the Saxon should out-bray him; : 
the priest and the Presbyterian minister, proclaiming the advent of 
the political millennium; a few country gentlemen, or gentlemen =~ 
farmers, as we call them in Ireland, spouting what would be sedi- ~ 
tion, if it were not nonsense, and each man fancying himself a 
bucolic Boanerges. All these were at the meetings: the result of the 
speechifying was the resolution to take the advice of counsel; and ‘ 
that advice having been given, just so much of it as pleased the 
parties interested was acted upon, and so much of it published to 
the world as was advantageous to the interests of the same indi- 
viduals. The league wants money—the league wants members— 
the members are to bind themselves not to take land from which a 
tenant has been ejected, unless it can be shown that the ejectment 
was made necessary by the tenant’s own default—above all, they 
bind themselves, priest, minister, tradesman, farmer, agricultural 
Demosthenes—all bind themselves to use ‘every constitutional 
means” to attain the passing of some law by which the tenant can 
claim a valuation of his land; and by it his landlord shall be bound, 
beyond it he shall not be able to recover one farthing rent; and at 
the end of seven years the ground shall be revalued, if the tenant 
shall require it. These are the outlines of the tenant league’s 
strong points. Thus recommended, it throws itself upon the sympa- 
thetic bosom of the farmer; and he, being told by the league that 
his landlord has only a right to a share of the profits of the land, 
being, in fact, only in the position ofa sleeping partner, is delighted 
with the scheme, he is quite ready to back the agreeable friends who 
come forward in his defence; and thus the league struggles on, 
supported by falsified statistics, by perverted history, by slanderous 
imputations, by insolent assumption. This is the tenant league at 
its nadir. What, reader, think.you will it be at its zenith? 














The arguments by which the league attempts to support itself 4 
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are certainly as novel as they are impracticable; and are strengthened 
by authority, as the leaguers assert, collected from Scripture, from 
Parliamentary blue-books, from the notes of tourists, and the pages 
of political economists. We wish it were possible to observe the 
look of intense wonder, with which Adam Smith and Paley would 
hear the astounding announcement, that in their works the league 
had discovered the doctrine of a general valuation, and the very 
remarkable theory, that the landlord is but a dormant partner. We 
say to the league, throw aside authority; cast off political economy, 
for it is cited in one hour as a favourite science by you, in the next, 
it is but a blundering method of enabling the minister to starve the 
country; say boldly that you will try and make your schemes the 
law of the land; and then men can consider you are honest and 
open-minded, however they may differ with you as to principles. 
The league, we assert, has attempted to apply to the state of things 
we at present see around us, the maxims, the rules, and the policy 
of ages when the world was but emerging from barbarism. If this 
be not the true cause of their error, they must proceed on principles 
of spoliation and injustice, careless of every right, so they themselves 
succeed in carrying out their intentions. If we assume that the 
landlord is a robber, because he is unwillingly to allow others to 
meddle with the property which he has obtained, either by purchase 
or inheritance; if we go back to the early ages of creation, and 
apply the laws of that state of society to the present; if we be ready 
to support the doctrine that “ property is robbery;” if we are pre- 
pared to declare, that the private interests of a class must be anni- 
hilated to serve the private behests, or the wants, of another class; if 
we can convince ourselves of these things, and of their morality, their 
justice, and their necessity, in such a case, of course, the principles of 
the tenant league might seem justifiable; but no bouleversement of 
affairs could ever render them otherwise than violent and extreme. 

But who is there that can assert he believes any one of these things 

to be true or reasonable? Who is there, capable of bringing an 

ordinary reason to bear upon the subject, that can say he believes in 

the necessity for the change demanded by the league, or that he 

considers it ever likely to conduce to the permanent good of the 

tenant-farmer? To argue that the landlord is to set his land at rent 
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assumed to be fair, is, we contend, unjust in the highest degree, so 
long as you refuse to apply the principle of valuation to the goods of 
the manufacturer, the tea and sugar of the grocer, and to all the com- 
modities of trade, and upon which the sellers place their own prices, 
regulating those prices, as is their undoubted righv, by the demand 
made for the article, and the quantity ready in the market to supply 
the demand. The principle of valuation, if it be good and necessary, 
must be extended to the value of the labourer’s work, and thus you com- 
mence a series of intermeddling legislations, or you deny the assumed 
rights of one class, whilst you grant them to the other. But are these 
assumed rights just and lawful; or are they not rather the Utopian 
dreams of those who argue from the belly, rather than from the brain? 
Is it not an open absurdity, patent to all, to hold that any class of the 
community is bound to use its property in any other manner than 
that in which its owners please, so long as it be used in a way that 
is not injurious to the commonwealth? We do not see in what other 
light the proposal of the tenant league can be considered, than an 
attempt to cast upon the landlords, to throw upon that single class, 
the burthen of supporting the poverty, the vice, or the idleness of 
the whole country. Oh! but some friend of the league may say, 
we don’t ask so very wonderful a thing: we only ask the land at a 
fair rent. A fair rent! that is always the cry; but let us see what 
the farmers of England expect. They pay high rents, they think 
them fair, and we enable the reader to judge for himself as to the 
means by which they advance in the world; we enable the reader to 
see how unnecessary a valuation is, when men are industrious and 
honest. 


BEDFORDSHIRE.* 


Cusrom.—No tenant-right, except on the Duke of Bedford's estate. 
The outgoing tenant cultivates the fallows in the usual way, and is 
allowed for seeds and labour. Incomer does not pay for hay, straw, or 
dung. 

Tenure.—By agreement; leases granted by the Duke of Bedford and 
some few others. Time of entry, Michaelmas, 


* This table of customs is taken from Shaw and Corbet’s Digest of 
— given before the Agricultural Customs Committee, March, 
843, 
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BERKSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant right. All acts of husbandry paid for by the in- 
coming tenant. Hay and straw taken by valuation. Many tenants are 
are allowed to sell wheat-straw. Drainage very inefficient. 

Tenure.—By agreement. Time of entry, Michaelmas. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right for improvements. Custome similar to Berk- 
shire. Incomer has the option of taking away growing crops, seeds, and 
spring and winter ploughing, of which incomer derives the whole benefit 
valued. 

Tenure.—By agreement. Time of entry, Michaelmas. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right. Valuation between the outgoing and in- 
coming tenant for tillage on the land, for the unconsumed hay on the farm, 
taking it at the consuming price. There is no away-going crop; and the 
outgoing tenant has the right of consuming the last year’s crop of straw on 
the premises. 

Tenure.—By lease and yearly tenure. Time of entry, Michaelmas. 


CHESHIRE. 

Custom.—Allowance for bones unexpended, and for other kinds of 
tillages, such as guano and rape-dust. Customs very similar to Lancashire. 
Incomer takes dung without charge. 

Trenure.— Yearly tenures principally ; some few leases. Time of entry, 
Lady-day. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Custom.—Compensation for improvements limited. Allowance for bones 
unexpended, and for guano and rape-dust. Seeds and labour valued, and 





dung left. 
Trenure.—Yearly tenure, leases seldom granted. Time of entry, Lady- 
day. 
= DEVONSHIRE. 
a Custom.—No tenant-right. The tenant has nothing after he quits his 


farm; he gives up every thing when he leaves. He never sows his wheat 
except by agreement ; and when he has a six months’ notice he sells off by 
auction, and takes away his cider presses. Dung left. 

Tenure.—Short holdings. Time of entry, Lady-day or Michaelmas. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right. The wheat or barley crop is generally 

taken off by the outgoing tenant, unless by special agreement. Nothing 
but seeds and labour valued at a Lady-day taking. Dung left. 

Tenvure.—Short holdings. Time of entry, Lady-day. 
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, DURHAM. 3 
Custom.—No compensation without special agreement. The outgoing 
tenant has the succeeding corn crop, but is bound to leave seeds and fallow 
for incomer. Dung left. 
Tenvune.—Yearly tenures, with leases from twelve to fourteen years. 
Time of entry, Lady-day. 


ESSEX. 

Cusrom.—Incomer takes by valuation the Michaelmas crops, turnips, 
and young seeds. No compensation, except for dung and fallows, or for 
the tillage for turnips, and sowing and hoeing. The valuation for the 
dung, measured in the heap, is taken at so much per square yard. 

Tenvre.—Clay lands on lease, but not general. Time of entry, Mi- 
chaelmas. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right. The outgoing tenant takes the away-going 
crops at Lady-day, if both wheat and spring corn, paying rent until 
Michaelmas. The incoming tenant pays for all costs of husbandry, the 
ploughings, the sowings, and the manuring. Dung belongs to the landlord. 

Tenvure.—From year to year, by agreements. Time of entry, Michael- 
mas or Lady-day. . 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Custom.—No tenant-right. Incomer has the privilege of entry about 
Lady-day, to prepare his turnip crops; and about June or July has a cer- 
tain portion of the land to prepare his wheat crops. Nothing valued, and 
dung left without charge. 

Tenure.— Yearly tenancy and by leases. Time of entry, Michaelmas or 
Lady-day. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right. Outgoer takes the away-going crop, if 
incomer will not take it at a valuation; has liberty to thrash until May-day ; 
twelve months following the Candlemas he leaves. As to fixtures, if the 
tenant puts them up without screws he can remove them, but they gene- 
rally belong to the landlord. Seeds and labour valued, and dung left. 

Tenvure.—For twelve months; leases the exception, not the rule. 
Time of entry, Candlemas-day, 2nd February. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right. The custom of entry is usually upon the 
fallows at Lady-day. Every tenant is allowed to quit as he entered, if he 
can prove that entry; if not, the custom is for a certain portion of the 
fallows to be given up at a certain time; with respect to the straw and 
manure, he quits as he enters. Outgoer takes an away-going crop of all 
corn, paying rents for ground growing it until harvest, 

Texure.—Yearly tenures, very few leases. Time of entry, Michaelmas. 
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KENT. 

Custom.—In the Weald every thing is paid for, such as underwood, hop- 
poles, young hops planted. The fallows including rent and taxes and ma- 
nures, and generally speaking half-manures, hay, straw, ploughing and 
seeds sown, and drainage, by special agreement. 

Tenure.— Yearly tenancies, or holdings under short leases. 

Custom.—lIn the eastern part the right is not so extensive, the tenant is 
paid for labour only. 

Tenure.—Yearly tenancies. Time of entry, Michaelmas. 

Custom.—In Mid-Kent the allowances are more favourable to the out- 
going tenant than in East Kent. Things are paid for in a higher ratio; 
hay, straw, and dung at their market value; and throughout Kent the 
outgoer takes the away-going crop of all corn. 

Tenure.— Yearly tenancies. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Custom.—No compensation can be demanded by custom, but it is some- 
times given by the landlords. A tenant professes to quit his land on the 
2nd of February, with the exception of a pasture field, called the outlet, 
for his cattle; the house, buildings, and outlet are given up on the 12th of 
May. The tenant therefore leaving his land on the 2nd February has 
nothing upon it but the wheat crop, and for that he gets half of the wheat 
crop allowed him by the incoming tenant, if it is after green crops; if 
after the summer fallow, he gets two-thirds of the wheat crops allowed him; 
and the dung belongs to the farm. 

Tenure.—Yearly tenancies, with some few leases. Time of entry, 
Candlemas, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right. Wheat crop valued to the incoming tenant. 
Principally grass land. The incomer at Lady-day sometimes pays half the 
winter half-year’s rent. 

Tenure.—At will, very few leases. Time of entry, Lady-day. 


LINCOLNSHIRE (NORTH)—Tue Wotps. 

Custom.—In this county tenant-right was first established, and extensive 
compensations are allowed for improvements, such as chalking, boning 
claying, liming and oil-cake. The out-going tenant ploughs up the wheat 
stubbles, and is compensated for it by the incoming tenant, and the crops 
are generally valued, including seed, labour, and manure, and general 
carting. 

LINCOLNSHIRE (SOUTH). 
Cusrom.—The usual compensations in South Lincolnshire are for til- 


lages, manure, and draining; and the custom of tenant-right is very much 
the same as in North Lincolnshire. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Cusrom.—In Middlesex the produce is generally sold to the London 
market ; therefore the general rule is to bring a load of dung back for a 
load of hay or straw. 

Tenure.—By agreements and tenancies at will. 


NORFOLK. 

Custom.—Here the four-course system prevails, The outgoing tenant 
is allowed for the rent and parish charges upon that portion of the land 
which is fallowed. For all tillages and manures, and for the seed, sowing 
and hoeing, outgoer takes no crop, as he quits at Michaelmas. Incomer 
pays for hay. Dung left. 

Tenure.—Agreements and leases for eight years. Time of entry, 
Michaelmas, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Cusrom.—No tenant-right. The custom of the county is to pay for 
costs of husbandry, for seed and labour, and for dead fallows; for the 
turnip crop they pay nothing at all, as they consider the crop to be equiva- 
lent to the cost of producing it. Dung left. 

Tenurne.—From year to year. Time of entry, Michaelmas or 11th 
October. - 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Custom.—Outgoer takes all crops growing when he quits. No tenant- 
right for compensations, but some trifling payments, as comprised in their 
leases. Dung paid for. 

Tenune.—Leases for twenty-one years in the northern parts, and from 
eight to fourteen in the southern. Time of entry, 13th May. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Cusrom.—Outgoer is paid for all crops in the ground by the incomer at 
a valuation, with a compensation for naked fallows in the shape of rent, 
taxes, and labour. Compensation for bones and other artificial manures 
and oil-cake, and drainage, but not general manure paid for. 
Tenure.—Yearly tenancies, Time of entry, Lady-day. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right. Outgoer is paid for his wheat crops, the 
value of seed and labour, and the ploughing upon the turnip-land, and for 
the clover-seed sown with the barley. Dung left. 

Tenune.—Tenancies from year to year. Time of entry, Michaelmas. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant right for improvements. Outgoer takes two-thirds 
of the wheat crop, after deducting tithes, and the incomer the rest, who 
pays rent from entry. Dung left. 

Tenune.— Tenancies from year to year, with some few leases. Time of 
entry, Lady-day. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Custom.—No compensation for improvements. Outgoer generally takes 
the wheat crop; and incomer is allowed before Michaelmas to come in and 
plough the turnip fallows, and at Lady-day to sow the spring corn. Dung 
left. 

Tenure.—Yearly tenancies. Time of entry, Lady-day. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Cusrom.—No tenant-right. The incoming tenant pays for the grass- 
seeds ; he pays also for any tillage that may have been done to the fallows, 
and he divides with the out-going tenant the wheat crop; and he takes two- 
thirds from a fallow crop, and one-half of a brush crop; the incoming 
tenant also pays for the manure, and for the straw and hay at the consuming 
price. 

Tenurne.—Yearly tenancies. Time of entry, Lady-day. 

SUFFOLK. 

Custom.—No tenant-right beyond that recognised by the custom of the 
county and by leases. ‘The custom in Suffolk is to pay for the rent and 
parish expenses on the fallows, together with all the tillages, ploughing and 
harrowing, and all crops on the ground, Dung paid for. 

Tenure.—Leases for eight’ years. Time of entry, Old Michaelmas, 
11th October. 

| SURREY. 

Custom.—This is the most expensive county in England for farmers, 
owing to the prevailing custom of compensation which exists. Where the 
free custom of the county is spoken of, it means that the incoming tenant 
pays for dressings, half-dressings of dung and lime, and sheep-foldings, for 
ploughing and fallows, including the rent and taxes on fallows, half-fallows, 
and lays, and the full value of seed and labour for all crops. Hence, Mr. 
Ciutton says, great frauds are practised by the outgoing on the incoming 
tenant, consequently little improvement has taken place in it. 

Texure.—Principally yearly tenancies, but leases do exist. 


SUSSEX. 

Custom.—In this county also there is a heavy tenant-right for dressings, 
half-dressings of dung and lime. The incomer takes by valuation all crops 
in the ground and lays, and pays for the underwood in proportion to the 
number of years’ growth. Rags, nitrate of soda, guano and rape-cake are 
allowed for, as also draining. 

Tenvure.— By the year generally. Time of entry, Michaelmas. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right for improvements. The outgoing tenant 

takes the following crop, except an arrangement is made for payment ; the 

agreements are now generally made for valuing it to the incoming tenant. 
Incomer may plough for spring crops after Lady-day. Dung left. 

Texure.—From year to year, Time of entry, Lady-day. 
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WILTSHIRE. 
Custom.—No tenant-right. Incoming tenant pays for tillages; if the 
landlord makes the agreement, he is to do the tillages, otherwise the out- 
goer is entitled to the away-going crop of all corn. Incomer may sow 
seeds with the last barley crops. Dung left; cartage of manure allowed. 
Tenure.—From year to year, and by lease. Time of entry, pasture lands 
at Lady-day ; arable farms at Michaelmas. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Custom.—No tenant-right. Outgoer takes the away-going wheat crop, 
but the straw is left for the benefit of the succeeding tenant, and the manure 
belongs to the landlord. Only seeds and labour valued. : 

Tenure.—Yearly holdings. Time of entry, Michaelmas, Lady-day, 
and Candlémas. 


YORKSHIRE (EAST RIDING), 

Custom.—No compensation for the purchase of artificial manures, 
draining or chalking. The offgoing tenant is entitled to the away-going 
crop, varying from one-third to one-fourth of the arable, according to the 
description of the land he farms; the away-going crop in the Wolds ave- 
rages one-fourth part of the arable, therefore if a tenant had 400 acres of 
arable land, he would have a right to an away-going crop from 100 acres. 
The dung belongs to the land. 

Texure.—By agreement from year to year. Time of entry, Lady-day. 


YORKSHIRE (NORTH RIDING). 
Custom.—Custom very similar to the East Riding, except that in some 
instances the offgoing tenant is entitled to two-thirds of the arable land. 
No compensation for any kind of improvements. 
Tenvure.—From year to year. Time of entry, Lady-day. 


YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). 

Custrom.—Here tenant-right prevails, to as great an extent, if not 
greater, than in Lincolnshire. In the tillage and half-tillage, and whatever 
tenants have done in the fallow year, they get paid for; then they gotoa 
second year, and have half that allowed in the following year. 


Tenure,—From year to year. Time of entry, Lady-day. 


We have, at this very great length, placed before the reader the 
sworn testimony of some of the best and first agriculturalists in 
England, as to the customs of the various counties; and we have done 
so for the purpose of showing, that honesty and industry, in the busi- 
ness of the farmer, require no protection from the law, except that 
guardianship which every other class of industry in the common- 
wealth obtains. We have stated, that in our minds the law of 
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landlord and tenant requires serious attention, and is in a state 
which causes regret in the heart of every man who loves his country, 
and is anxious for its improvement. We find the question pushed 
forward by interested or ignorant men, in”a manner so violent and 
so absurd, that it disgusts every real friend of the tenant-farmer. 
We do not say that the tenant league is wrong in all its objects, 
but we assert, we shall ever assert, that the project of a valuation is 
the damnation of the whole scheme, and that the attempt to support 
the scheme by garbled extracts and misquoted authorities, is but 
adding open lying to palpable folly or clumsy dishonesty. We re- 
gret that the poorer classes of our countrymen have fallen, in some 
instances, into the error of giving credit, to the protestations or 
promises of those who profess to be their friends, but who are in 
reality their greatest foes. We are not now about to sketch the form 
into which we believe the question of tenant-right should resolve 
itself. We are not legislators; our highest aim is to show the vice 
or the absurdity, of some projects of the tenant league, and to ex- 
press our opinions upon the imperfections of the law of landlord and 
tenant—imperfections we believe to arise, not from any defect inhe- 
rent in the law, but springing rather from an unhappy state of so- 
ciety, which has induced one class to look with carelessness upon the 
welfare of the other; and for this wretched condition of affairs, we 
believe the proper remedy is to be found in calm, considerate, wise 
legislation, rather than in the empty dreamings of ignorance or 
enthusiasm, or in the glittering theories of designing knaves. We 
believe that if the tenant-right of the North of Ireland, and the custom 
of the county of Lincolnshire were amalgamated, and the special 
merits of each moulded to suit the peculiar circumstances of Ireland; 
if the fullest compensation for permanent and unexhausted improve- 
ments were given to the tenant; if the land were secured to him so 
long as he paid his rent, or if, when unable or unwilling to pay, he 
were entitled to his full compensation; if these improvements were 
made, and enforced by well considered legislation, then would the 
tenant farmer, the honest tenant farmer, be fully satisfied, for he 
would have security of tenure, which is nothing more than security 
for capital expended. Let the Irish farmer look to the condition of the 
tenants on the Bridgewater Estates. There the landlord is the guardian 
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of the tenant’s interest. Leases are unknown; the tenants require 
no statute to enforce their just claims; they are happy, because they 
are industrious; honest, because they are treated fairly ; and indepen- 
dent, because they respect themselves, and this same self-respect 
makes them mindful of all that is due to the condition of their land- 
lord. We are fully aware, that it may be urged in support of the 
league, that the condition of the English farmer is not a fair argu- 
ment to urge against the doctrines of the league, as the tenant in 
Ireland has never had fair and even justice extended to him, and 
that it is to obtain this justice, to place the Irish farmer in the posi- 
tion of the English yeoman, the league directs its energies. Well, 
we are satisfied; we are as anxious as any member of the league to 
see the Irish farmer placed under the same footing as the farmer of 
the sister island. We say, let Sharman Crawford, let those men 
who have consistently, wntiringly, and against all the yelpings of 
faction, toiled onward for many a weary year in the cause of the 
Irish farmer, suggest, or frame, the necessary law of tenant-right. 
Let it be such a right as all good men must look upon with satisfac- 
tion and hope; let it be sound in conception, and just in all its de- 
tails. Let the tenant league, casting aside the fellowship of those 
speculating traders in politics who damage its reputation and clog 
its progression, give its honest, open, legal support, to the tenant- 
right of the tenant-farmers’ old and tried champions; and then will 
true men throng to its standard, ready to support it in all difficulties, 
until it arrive, as with such support it must, at the full completion of 
its most sanguine hopes, seeing spring around it a people rendered 
happy by the administration of wise laws, passed neither for the gratifi- 
cation of the demagogue, nor for the aggrandisement of the aristocrat, 
but enacted for the benefit of all: reserving to the landlord his un- 
doubted right of using his property as to him shall seem most ad- 
vantageous, and preserving to the tenant the fullest security for every 
farthing expended, of which he shall not have obtained the entire 
benefit. 

We have said that we are not the apologists of the landlords, and 
truly we are not, and never can be, the apologists of those men who 
have neglected the great duties of their state of life, and who have 
handed their tenants over to the mercy of the grinding agent or the 
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brutal driver. But if there be some landlords of this class in our 
country, there are others, who have lived on amidst the jarrings of 
the time, and have borne all the malignant calumny and vituperation 
cast upon their order by the unscrupulous writers of a miscreant 
press; and who have sacrificed every pleasure, and resisted every 
temptation to extravagance, that they might be the better able to 
expend their incomes in promoting the welfare and increasing the 
comforts of their tenantry. For men of this class—and we thank 
God that they are numerous—we are not the apologist: apology 
for them is needless. Every man who is acquainted with Ireland 
can name many such in the various counties; and though too high- 
minded, and too conscious of their own true positions, to enter the 
lists with the tenant league’s slanderous supporters, they are re- 
spected, and their good deeds well known to all who take an interest 
in the condition of the people, and the acts of their superiors. 

We feel we have trespassed at very great length upon the atten- 
tion of the reader, we shall therefore briefly close this paper. But 
there is one subject to which we must direct attention, as it concerns 
every man in the community, be his position high or low. We allude 

































30 Ss to the attempts made, and threatened to be repeated, by the tenant 
1g e. league, to return persons to Parliament, whose sole claim to that 
t- distinction will be, that they are supporters of the peculiar views of 
11 | the league. When we consider that it has been a favourite project 
S, a of parties in Ireland, to return members for the purpose of advocat- 
of a ing, or voting for a certain set of principles; and when we recollect 
d & the “Irish Parties,” and the “ Irish Councils;” when we recal the 
i- a burning, fiery eloquence expended in the Rotundo or the Music 


. Hall, and contrast the acts and speeches of the orators and patriots 
- & when in the House of Commons, with their promises out of it, we 
; feel sorrow, deep sorrow, at discovering that our people are still 

y a ‘ “ignorant in spite of experience.” The late Daniel O’Connell, when 
e | working the agitation for Repeal, did, as every body knows, insist 
| upon the return to Parliament of men who would support his views 

upon the question. High-minded, honourable men, who had served 

the country faithfully, were thrown aside by the electors, forgotten 

at the word of the idol of the hour, and in their places, men were 

sent to Parliament, who had no claim whatever upon the constitu- 
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encies, save only the fact of being declared Repealers. ‘Whilst 
O’Connell lived, these men voted at his bidding. His great power 
and influence kept all closely together; but, reader, where is the 
question of Repeal to-day? | Where are the Repeal Members? 
Are they at Conciliation Hall? Are they united in the House of 
Commons to demand the measure, or “ an instalment??? Where 
are those “ Invisible Greens,” the ’82 Club? Gone, all gone, like 
the empty phantasm of an idiot’s dream. O’Connell and the Repeal 
of the Union have departed together. Duffy and Lucas creep 
onward with the tenant-right. Prospero has vanished, and his roaring 
thunder is silent : Caliban and Trinculo are mouthing on the shore. 

The legislature has given an extended franchise to the country. 
The people are about to experience all the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of the measure. If properly and wisely used it will prove a 
blessing, if turned to serve the purposes of faction, it must of neces- 
sity be a curse. We have referred to the case of the agitation for 
Repeal, not with the intention of either praising or dispraising that 
question, its advocates or its supporters, but simply for the purpose 
of showing the evil results of the system of returning persons to serve 
in Parliament, whose sole claim is, the promise of supporting on all 
occasions a certain set of principles, pleasing to a section of the 
community. We object to this system. It was dangerous and bad 
at all times: now, with the extended franchise, it is doubly objec- 
tionable, and, if persevered in, will but serve to show to the world 
that our countrymen are unfit to possess the advantages the Act of 


Parliament confers—advantages which belong to the nation of right, . 


but which if ill-used, will show that there are some rights it were 
better a people should not possess, until education and common sense 
shall have enlightened the public mind. At the late election for the 
county of Limerick, scenes were enacted, and sentiments were 
uttered, disgraceful to every member of the tenant league, who is 
or pretends to be, a friend to the tenant-farmer. No station, 
however high and worthy, was respected. No sanctity and unob- 
trusive piety was held sacred from insult. No services in past 
times were remembered. All was confusion, violence, intimidation, 
and intolerance from first to last, the election was one scene of 
violence and misguided feeling, the people, in too many instances, 
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allowing themselves to be deceived by the promises and protestations 
of the slandering, unscrupulous emissaries of the tenant league. 
True, the faction did not succeed. The good sense of the electors 
saved the county from the disgrace of doing the work of the would- 
be dictators. Yet, the attempt was made to mislead: it may be, and 
we have no doubt will be, made again. But if the electors of the 
country are really anxious for the advantages of Ireland, they will 
scout from the hustings the nominee of the league, at least until it 
shall have learned the true interest of the farmer; and thus will the 
electors prove themselves worthy of the franchise, fit to enjoy it to 
its full extent, and able to distinguish between the seducing theory 
of the knave or fool, and the less glittering, but more secure and 
lasting, because proved, advantages of the Northern and English 
tenant-rights. 
(To be continued.) 


or 


Art. III.—CURRAN AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. By 
Cuartes Parties, Esa., one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh and London. 1850. 


Cio, the goddess who presides over History, is represented in ancient 
story as crowned with laurel, holding in one hand the trumpet of 
Fame, in the other, a book, the record of illustrious deeds. It was 
her peculiar province, to chronicle the actions of great and illustrious 
heroes, and to hand down to posterity, the annals of noble and cele- 
brated men; she loved to record their deeds, in language pure and 
chaste in its composition, calm and dignified in its style, and accurate 
in its details; and as it was her object, being the great instructress 
of mankind, to present without favour, men and things in their true 
characters; she cultivated eloquence, but it was the eloquence of facts. 

Mr. Phillips does not however, in the work before us, ambition 
to the character of a historian; if he did, we would have occasion 
to dwell more fully upon the almost impossible task of describing 
impartially, and painting in their true colours, the actors in a great 
political drama, when friendship is the source from which one’s 
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knowledge is derived; but as Mr. Phillips states his object to be, to give 
merely a personal sketch of Curran’s Cotemporaries, as they appeared 
upon the stage to him, many of whom were his acquaintances, some 
of them his intimates; and declares his aim throughout to be, a “ veri- 
similitude” in the portraiture—in short, to make the reader as familiar 
with the originals as he was himself—we feel as it were disarmed, 
and inclined to extend to him an indulgence we would not willingly 
grant, if he had appeared in a different character. 

Mr. Phillips’s work is amusing and instructive ; its style is light and 
fascinating; and if it is not in all respects what we could wish, we 
cannot but feel a pleasure in availing ourselves of Mr. Phillips’s 
introduction, and renewing our acquaintance with ‘‘ Curran and his 
Cotemporaries.”, 

The village of Newmarket, the birth-place of John Philpot Curran, 
is situated in the county of Cork. His father, James Curran, whose 
paternal ancestor had come over to Ireland a follower of Cromwell, 
had been appointed by tte Aldworth family, seneschal of the manor 
of Newmarket, and in addition to the revenues of his office, was 
possessed of but a very trifling income. Martha Philpots, his 
mother, a “woman of gentle blood,” was gifted with a mind of no 
ordinary capacity, far indeed above the average of persons in her 
class of life; and we are told by a writer, that “‘her legends were 
the traditions of the olden time, told with a burning tongue, and 
echoed by the heart of many a village Hampden.” 

On the 24th July, 1750, was born their eldest son, John Philpot 
Curran. Educated under a mother of such natural endowments, 
young Curran imbibed those pure principles of natural truth and 
religion, which fortified his mind, and enabled him to resist the temp- 
tations of wealth and preferment, which were so often thrown in his 
path, and urged on his acceptance. The gentle teachings of the 
mother, inculcated in childhood, were never forgotten by the son; and 
after she had been removed from the busy stage of life, a monu- 
ment erected over her resting-place, reminded the reader, that, “ this 
frail memorial was placed by a son whom she loved.” 

The education afforded by his parents (if we except the lessons 
instilled into his youthful mind, by his mother) does not appear to 
have been very extensive. The future orator and judge, we are 
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told, was indebted to the Protestant clergyman of the parish, Mr. 
Boyse, for instruction even in English grammar and the rudiments 
of the classics; and after the latter had exhausted the treasury of 
his own knowledge, he further provided for the future success of his 
adopted pupil, by sending him to Middleton school, then under the 
care of Mr. Carey; and paying out of his own means the expenses 
of his tuition. 

Curran used to acknowledge that his subsequent success in the senate 
and at the bar, was owing in a great measure to the kindness of his 
friend Boyse; “‘ he made a man of me,” was his frequent expression. 
On one occasion, about five-and-thirty years after, when returning 
home from court to his residence in Ely-place, he found his old friend 
seated in his study, “his feet familiary placed on each side of the 
Italian marble chimney-piece, and his whole air bespeaking the con- 
sciousness of one quite at home; he rushed instinctively into his arms 
and burst into tears.” We cannot say that we admire these tragic 
outbursts of friendship and affection. Mr. Curran must have been, 
at the very least, between forty and fifty years of age when this scene 
was perpetrated. The unexpected appearance of some long-lost 
friend, whose fate was unknown, or the hope of whose safety was 
merely sufficient to keep “alive despair,” might draw tears of joy, 
from a manly heart. But Mr. Curran “ bursting into tears,” at the 
sight of one, with whom he might have communicated every week of 
his life, is rather too puerile for a man of forty; while the concluding 
portion of the scene is almost as absurd a piece of affectation as we 
have ever met with—“ You are right, sir (said Mr. Curran); you 
are right: the chimney-piece is yours—the pictures are yours— 
the house is yours: you gave me all I have—my friend—my 
father!” 

From Middleton school, Currran entered Trinity College, under 
Dr. Dobbin, in the middle of the year 1769, as a Sizar. In 1770 
he obtained a Scholarship, and appears to have had some idea of 
reading for a Fellowship. This was, perhaps, to gratify the earnest 
wish of his mother, that he should select the Church as a profession, 
She fondly hoped that “Jackey ” would have died a bishop, at the 
very least. A college life, however, was at that time little suited to 
cultivate and nurture the more sober and religious sentiments of the 
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mind, particularly of one who is described as being “the wittiest, 
dreamiest, most classical, and ambitious scamp in College.”* 3 

Among the many anecdotes told of Curran, during this period 
of his life; the following, as given by Mr. Phillips, must content 
our readers. Those who are desirous of a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Curran’s wit and humour, must consult the work itself. 
‘* Dr. Hailes, one of the Fellows, during a public examination, con- 
tinually pronounced the word ‘ nimirum’ with a wrong quantity. It 
was, naturally enough, the subject of conversation, and his reverence 
was rather unceremoniously handled by some of the academic critics. 
Curran affected to become his advocate. ‘The Doctor is not to 
blame,’ said he; ‘there was only one man in Rome who understood 
the word, and Horace tells us so, 


Septimius Claudi nimirum intellegit unus.” 


Mr. Phillips, in this portion of his work, inflicts a well-merited 
rebuke on the intellectual idleness of the Fellows of Trinity College. 
Mr. Phillips quietly remarks in a note to page 12, “there are, no 
doubt, at this moment many men of genius among the Junior Fellows 
of the College, but they so totally attach themselves to tuitions, that 
literature is out of the question.” The words are Mr. Phillips’s, the 
ttalics are our own. The immortal Swift is quoted as an authority: 


** Scarce a bow-shot from the College, 
‘“* Half the globe from sense and knowledge.” 


We would suggest to Mr. Phillips the following verse for his 
next edition — 
Says a lad from without, 
A scholar no doubt, 
I'll wager my cap full of dollars ; 
That all will agree, 


In this plain truth with me, 
That the fellows are very bad scholars. 


But in sober earnest, can we feel surprised that the “ Silent 
Sister” should have received heavy blows and sore discouragement 


from almost every party ? Her means of doing good, are numerous; 
the good effected small. She possesses a large revenue, and an 


* Curran’s Speeches, Dublin, 1843. 
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extensive patronage in the church, while her magnificent library lies 
almost totally useless, in consequence of the stringent regulations 
which are imposed upon all persons, desirous of availing themselves 
of its benefits. Impaled upon the shield of the arms of our 
University appears a volume closed; it was intended, no doubt, 
to signify that here was the abode of learning, here the seat of 
the Muses; but one would almost imagine that Queen Elizabeth, by 
approving of such an emblem, had anticipated the late rules for the 
regulation of the library, as approved of by the Provosts and Board 
of Senior Fellows. 

Or, again, is the mode of education adopted, such as to draw forth 
and stimulate the distinct and peculiar talents of individuals; is 
not the mind of a student rather, constrained and confined to 
that particular course of study marked out in the calendar; and are 
not practical results, the grand object of all education, totally dis- 
regarded? if otherwise, how comes it to pass, that many men who 
in after life have raised themselves to a proud position in society by 
their talents, and by their talents alone; remained during their 
College probation, unknown and undistinguished? Their talents for 
the first time sprung into existence, when they left its walls, and 
had thrown off the lethargic influence of University education— 


‘* The glory of the College and its shame.” 


Mr. Phillips inserts here some specimens of Carran’s poetical com- 
positions at this early period of his life; one of them, a ballad, has 
attained to some degree of popularity-— 


If sadly thinking, 

And spirits sinking, 

Could more than drinking 
Our griefs compose— 

A cure from sorrow 

And grief I'd borrow, 

And hope to-morrow 
Might end my woes. 


But since in wailing 

There’s nought availing, 

For death unfailing, 
Will strike the blow; 
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Then for that reason, 
And for the season, 
Let us be merry 
| Before we go! 









A wayworn ranger, 
To joy a stranger, 
Thro’ every danger 
| My course I’ve run, 
| Now death befriending, 
His last aid lending, 
My griefs are ending, 
My woes are done. 
















No more a rover, 
Or hapless lover, 
Those cares are over— 

** My cup runs low ;” 
Then for that reason, 
And for a season, 

Let us be merry 

Before we go! 






















On leaving College Curran entered the Middle Temple, as a law 
student; and occupied his time in London in hard study and laborious 
mental exercise, and, like most young men of talent, who are with- 
out the means of indulging in extravagance, endeavoured to im- 
prove himself in a knowledge of his profession. He seldom went 
to theatres, or other places of amusement; and, in point of fact, led 
a life of strict propriety and temperance. 

If, however, we divest ourselves of those feelings of romance 
which Mr. Phillips endeavours to throw around all Curran’s actions; 
we must arrive at the conclusion, that his residence in London was 
far from being agreeable. He had contracted that terrible malady, 
‘*home sickness ;” and his letters from London, given in full by Mr. 
Phillips, breathe the feelings of a mind that sighs for home. He 
gives a sentimental account of his journey to London; forgives the 
Fellows of College, ‘‘ whom he never loved ;” and, in conclusion, begs, 
for Heaven’s sake, to be told some news or other, “for, surely, New- 
market cannot be barren in such things.” These two letters occupy 
ten pages of Mr. Phillips’s work; we think, however, they might 
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have been curtailed, without any injury, either to Mr. Curran’s cha- 
racter, or to the interest of the work itself. 

There was one event however, which occurred during his stay in 
London, which is far more interesting, and deserving of attention 
—his first essay in public speaking. We cannot do better, we ima- 
gine, than give the account, in Mr. Curran’s own words; it affords a 
fair example of that conversational style of speaking, for which he 
was so celebrated. The extract we take from Mr. Curran’s Life, 
published by his son: 

‘* When I was at the Temple, a few of us formed a little debating club— 
poor Apjohn, and Duhigg, and the rest of them! they have all disappeared 
from the stage ; but my own busy hour will soon be fretted through, and 
then we may meet again behind the scenes. Poor fellows! they are now at 
rest ; but I still can see them, and the glow of honest bustle on their looks, 
as they arranged their little plans of honourable association, (or, as Pope 
would say, ‘gave their little senate laws,’) where all the great questions in 
ethics and politics (there were no gagging bills in those days) were to be 
discussed and irrevocably settled. Upon the first night of our assembling 
I attended, my foolish heart throbbing with the anticipated honour of being 
styled ‘ the learned gentleman that opened the debate,’ or ‘ the very eloquent 
gentleman who has just sat down.’ I stood up—the question was Catholic 
Claims, or the Slave Trade, I protest I now forget which, but the difference, 
you know, was never very obvious—my mind was stored with about a folio 
volume of matter, but I wanted a preface,-and for want of a preface the 
volume was never published. I stood up, trembling through every fibre, 
but, remembering that in this I was but imitating Tully, 1 took courage, 
and had actually proceeded almost as far as ‘Mr, Chairman,’ when, to my 
astonishment and terror, I perceived that every eye was riveted upon me. 
There were only six or seven present, and the little room could not 
have contained as many more, yet was it, to my panic-struck imagination, 
as if I were the central object in nature, and assembled millions were gazing 
upon me in breathless expectation. I became dismayed and dumb. My 
friends cried ‘ hear him !' but there was nothing tohear. My lips, indeed, 
went through the pantomime of articulation, but I was like the unfortunate 
fiddler at the fair, who upon coming to strike up the solo that was to ravish 
every ear, discovered that an enemy had maliciously soaped his bow. So 
you see, sir, it was not born with me. However, though my friends, 
even Apjohnu, the most sanguine of them, despaired of me, the cacoethes 
loquendi was not to be subdued without a struggle. I was, for the present, 
silenced ; but I still attended our meetings with the most laudable regula- 
rity, and even ventured to accompany the others to a more ambitious theatre, 
‘the Devils of Temple Bar ;’ where, truly may I say, that mauy a time the 
devil's own work was going forward. * * * Such was my state, the popular 
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throb just beginning to revisit my heart, when a long-expected remittance 
arrived from Newmarket. Apjohn dined with me that day, and when the 
leg of mutton, or rather the bone. was removed, we offered up the libation 
of an additional glass of punch for the health and length of days (and 
Heaven heard the prayer) of the kind mother that had remembered the 
necessities of her absent child. In the evening, we repaired to ‘ the 
Devils ;’ one of them was upon his legs, a fellow of whom it was impossible 
to decide whether he was most distinguished by the filth of his person, or by 
the flippancy of his tongue—just such another as Harry Flood would have 
called ‘ the highly-gifted gentleman with the dirty cravat and greasy panta- 
loons." I found this learned personage in the act of calumniating chrono- 
logy by the most preposterous anachronisms, and (as, I believe, I shortly 
after told him) traducing the illustrious dead, by affecting a confidential 
intercourse with them, as he would with some nobleman, ‘ his very dear 
friend,’ behind his back, who, if present, would indignantly repel the 
imputation of so insulting an intimacy. He descanted upon Demosthenius, 
the glory of the Roman forum, spoke of Tully as the famous cotemporary and 
rival of Cicero, and, in theshort space of one half-hour, transported the Straits 
of Marathon three several times to the Plains of Thermopyle. Thinking 
that I had a right to know something of these matters, I looked at him with 
surprise; and, whether it was the money in my pocket, or my classical 
chivalry, or, most probably, the supplemental tumbler of punch, that gave 
my face a smirk of saucy confidence, when our eyes met there was something 
like wager of battle in mine, upon which the erudite gentleman instantly 
changed his invective against antiquity into an invective against me, and 
concluded by a few words of friendly counsel (horresco referens) to Orator 
Mum, who, he doubted not, possessed wonderful talents for eloquence, 
although he would recommend him to show it, in future, by some more 
popular method than his silence. I followed his advice, and, I believe, not 
entirely without effect ; for when, upon sitting down, I whispered my friend 
that I hoped he did not think my dirty antagonist had come quite clean off? 
‘On the contrary, my dear fellow,’ said he, ‘every one around me is declaring 
that it is the first time they ever saw him so well dressed.’ So, sir, you see 
that to try the bird, the spur must touch his blood; yet, after all, if it had 
not been for the inspiration of the punch, I might have continued a mute 
to this hour. So, for the honour of the art, let us have another glass.” 
(p. 41—47.) 


It must not, however, be supposed that the nervousness which 
Curran felt, when rising to address a public assembly, was overcome 
altogether by the successful issue of his maiden speech at the “ Devils’ 
Club.” No such thing. When rising, in some matter of trivial 
importance, in the Court of Chancery, after his call to the bar, he 
was so overcome by his feelings, that when Lord Lifford requested 
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him to raise his voice, he became silent, laid down his brief; and left 
it to a friend, to finish the motion. 

Previous to his call to the bar, Mr. Curran contracted a matrimo- 
nial alliance. It turned out to be, however, one of those ill-suited 
and unhappy marriages which have so often marred the domestic 
comforts and happiness of great men. Socrates had his Zantippe, 
and Curran was not without his domestic troubles. In a poem 
written by Curran, entitled the ‘Plate Warmer,” (certainly a very 
unromantic name, but in which the origin of that highly useful 
addition to the culinary staff, is traced to divine invention, (p. 347,) 
where, when talking of Jupiter, he writes, 


‘¢ He sometimes chanced abroad to roam, 
For comforts often missed at home ;”’ 


one might almost imagine, that there was more reality in the senti- 
ment, than the mere imagination of a poet. Curran’s wife was a 
Miss Creagh, daughter of Dr. Creagh of Newmarket, and a cousin of 
his own; with her “he got a woman he loved, though she seems to 
have been lazy, and rather conceited.” 

Phillips describes the marriage as an unfortunate one for Curran; 
“it was to him a fountain of perpetual bitterness, overflowing the 
fairest prospects of his life, and mingling itself with the sweetest cup 
of his prosperity.’ We can sympathise, on this subject,, with the 
feelings of Mr. Phillips, as the friend of Curran. | 

Mr. Curran was called to the bar in the year 1775. It appears, 
he had previously thought of emigrating to America, and that it was 
after much indecision, he finally determined in favour of the Irish 
bar. Mr. Phillips here takes the opportunity of describing the 
Irish bar, as it existed at that period. The likeness is a flattering 
one, and we will give a portion of it to our readers:— 


“To that enlightened body, as at that day constituted, the ‘future men’ 
of this country may be allowed to turn, with an excusable, and, in some sort, 
a national satisfaction. There were to be found her nobles, her aristocracy, 
her genius, her learning, and her patriotism, all concentrated within that 
little circle. No insolent pretension in the high frowned down the intellectual 
splendour of the humble; education compensated the want of birth ; indus- 
try supplied the inferiority of fortune ; and the law, which in its suitors 
knew no distinction but that of justice, in its professors acknowledged none 
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except that of merit. In other countries, where this glorious profession is 
degraded into a trade, where cunning supplies the place of intellect, and a 
handicraft mechanism is the substitute for mind—where, in Curran’s pecu- 
liar phrase, ‘men begin to measure their depth by their darkness, and to 
fancy themselves profound, because they feel they are perplexed ;'—no idea 
can be formed of that illustrious body; of the learning that informed, the 
genius that inspired, and the fire that warmed it; of the wit that relieved 
its wisdom, and the wisdom that dignified its wit; of the generous emula- 
tion, that cherished while it contended ; of the spotless honour, that shone 
no less in the hereditary spirit of the highly born, than in the native inte- 
grity of the more humble aspirant; but, above all, of that lofty and unbend- 
ing patriotism, that at once won the confidence, and enforced the imitation 
of the country.” —(p. 33, 34.) 


Our readers, especially Irishmen, must not, however, lay this 
flattering unction to their souls; for before the conclusion of his 
work, Mr. Phillips favours his readers with a far different description. 
We suppose that in this instance we are bound to follow the rule of law 
applicable to wills, and must consider the later description as repre- 
senting the real sentiments of the writer; if this be so, the pride 
we naturally felt when reading the above passage, as a “ veri- 
similitude” of what the bar then-was; is considerably reduced by a 


perusal of the following :— 


** The bar of Ireland now is, I am told, no more like that learned body 
in the times of which I speak, than are the squires of the present day 
like those of Castle Rackrent. The fire and the fun of the squirearchy 
are gone. The morning of whiskey, the noon of duelling, and the nights 
of claret, have all passed away, and days of vulgar reckoning have suc- 
ceeded—days, a dream of which never disturbed the Milesian imagination 
.—days, forsooth, when an Incumbered Estates Bill tells landlords that they 
must pay, and tenants that they may live! The then bar partook, as might 
have been expected, very much of the character of the gentry. Enjoy- 
ment of the present and defiance of the future, constituted its character- 
istics. Law was scarce, and, to say the truth, its acquisition somewhat dan- 
gerous, when to demur to a declaration amounted to a personal offence. 
Of course there were exceptions, and both sound and shining ones; but 
we speak of the rule. Zeal supplied the want of learning; each man 
became the champion of his brief, and ‘wager of battle’ was the plea 
most recognised. The reports in vogue were those of the pistol.”— 
(p. 359, 360.) 


We regret we cannot enter more fully than we have done, into 
the particulars of Curran’s early life; the short limits of a Review 
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necessarily exclude many matters which it would be interesting to 
dwell on, and which are deserving of attention; we must content 
ourselves with noticing those matters only, which must occupy a 
prominent position in a history of his life. Having attended the 
Cork Sessions for some time after his call to the bar, he removed to 
Dublin, a more extensive field for his talents, where he settled 
himself in lodgings in Hay-hill, at that. time a very fashionable 
locality; here, like many others of his brethren at the bar, he 
endured for some time the pressure of contracted means, and the 
importunities of his landlady; one morning, however, after a con- 
stitutional walk before breakfast, an unexpected but welcome visitor 
presented itself on his return; a large brief, ‘‘ with twenty golden 
guineas wrapped up beside it, and the name of old Bob Lyons 
marked upon the back of it.” This good luck at once established 
his respectability in the eyes of his landlady, who must have had, 
up to that time, very grave doubts as to his solvency—doubts which 
however were now speedily removed, and Curran was once more 
restored to favour. For this introduction to old ‘ Bob Lyons,” he 
was indebted to Mr. Arthur Wolfe, afterwards Lord Kilwarden, who, 
unfortunately was murdered during the insurrection of 1803, and 
who, to the period of his death, remained his staunch and earnest 
friend. 

It was on the occasion of a visit ‘to Mr. Lyons, at his country 
seat in the County of Sligo, during a summer excursion, that 
Curran had well nigh ended his earthly career, and Ireland had been 
deprived of one of her firmest friends, and ablest advocates, 
Curran having some business to perform, was spending a day or two 
in the town of Sligo, and was occupied one morning at the window 
of his bed-room, arranging his portmanteau; when he was suddenly 
stunned by the report of a blunderbuss, discharged by some person 
immediately behind him; the panes of glass above his head 
‘were broken, and the entire room filled with smoke; the blunderbuss 
was found lying on the floor discharged, and, still more strange, the 
door of the room was shut, so as to lead to the conclusion that no 
one could have either entered or left the room; to add to.all, a 
mechanic, who lived in a front room of the house at the other side 
of the street, loudly asserted that a malicious attempt had been 
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made upon his life. The mystery was, however, after some time, 
cleared up: a young boy, not quite ten years of age, who lived in 
the house, confessed, that provoked by some slight chastisement 
inflicted on him by Curran a short time before, he had hid 
himself behind the curtains, and while Curran was engaged at his 
portmanteau, taking deliberate aim, had discharged the blunderbuss 
at him; the room door had been lying open, through which, con- 
cealed by the cloud of smoke, he managed to escape, and closing 
the door after him, avoided detection. 

The first case which established Curran’s character at the bar, 
and ensured his future success, was tried at the Cork Summer 
Assizes for the year 1780; it was an action brought against an 
officer highly connected in the county, for an unmanly assault on an 
old man, ‘‘and a very poor one,” the parish priest, Father Neal. 
The circumstances of this trial are well known; Curran alone was 
found daring and bold enough to undertake the poor man’s cause— 
the result was a verdict in favour of his client; while, of course, a 
duel with St. Leger, the defendant, followed as a necessary conse- 
quence. Curran did not return St. Leger’s fire. 

The circumstances connected with this trial are peculiarly interest- 
ing, inasmuch as they show, how great and undue an influence men 
of wealth and rank possessed in that day, even over the administra- 
tion of justice. We, at the present time, may well wonder that 
any difficulty should have existed in obtaining an advocate from 
among a numerous bar, to vindicate outraged justice, and enforce 
the law in favour of the oppressed; but though no means, however 
base and unjustifiable, were left untried to intimidate men from 
coming forward to defend the claims of poverty and justice, yet, 
such attempts seldom proved successful. The timorous were terri- 
fied, the venal bribed, and to those who disregarded the one, and 
disdained to receive the other, no alternative was offered but a 
hostile meeting —a meeting which, as society was then consti- 
tuted, it was impossible to decline. About the same period, but 
on another circuit, events similarly strange occurred: Lord Mount- 
garrett, afterwards the Earl of Kilkenny, was involved in litiga- 
tion with several of his tenants; their claims (so unjustifiable 
were Lord Mountgarrett’s proceedings) were taken up, gratuitously, — 
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by Mr. Ball, an attorney of the highest respectability, and several 
barristers of the circuit. When the cases came before the court 
for trial, it generally turned out, that Lord Mountgarrett’s counsel 
were defeated; his lordship would, however, brook no defeat, at all 
events according to law, and forthwith determined to pursue a 
different course. He caused to be posted in the bar-room at the 
hotel, a paper, whereby he offered the members of the bar, in 
plain terms, the alternative of either fighting with him, or 
declining to hold brief against him. Mr. Blake had the honour of 
receiving the first challenge—it was accepted; a meeting took place, 
but no fatality occurred. Then came Mr. Ryan, a king’s counsel; 
both parties, on this occasion, were wounded. After him fol- 
lowed the late well-known Peter Burrowes; the challenge was, in 
this instance, offered by Lord Mountgarrett’s son, the Hon. Mr. 
Butler; and Burrowes’s life was only preserved by reason of the 
pistol ball having struck against a penny which had remained from 
the evening before in his waistcoat pocket. 

In the year 1783, Curran was returned to Parliament for Kil- 
beggan, and immediately joined, in the companionship of Flood who 
was also returned for the same borough, the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. Lord Longueville, to whose influence he was indebted for his 
seat, hoped to find in Curran a ready and willing instrument to 
increase his own importance, and promote his own advancement; in 
this, however, his lordship was disappointed: on the very first 
opportunity which presented itself, Curran voted in direct opposition 
to his wishes, and when remonstrated with on the subject, honour- 
ably determined to appropriate “the only five hundred pounds he 
had in the world to the purchase of a seat, which he insisted on 
transferring as an equivalent for that of Kilbeggan.” This conduct 
on Curran’s part was only what we would have expected. Curran 
was too independent in his principles, to become the representative 
of a borough, shackled with an implied pledge to carry out the object 
of any patron, however influential; and was by far too high-minded 
to retain a seat, when he discovered that he was indebted for it, to 
the ungenerous expectation of his pursuing a line of conduct he 
could not conscientiously adopt. In the spring of the year 1790 
he was elected for Rathcormac, which he continued to represent from 
that period to the year 1797. 
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As a specimen of Mr. Curran’s eloquence in the senate, Mr. 
Phillips gives a limited extract.from a speech delivered by him, and 
which he states is now, for the first time, published: we can only 
afford our readers a short portion of it. 


‘* The present is the most awful and important crisis that Ireland ever 
saw, considering the actual state of the nation, of the empire, and of the 
war in which we are engaged. As to the original motives of the war, it is 
not the time to inquire into them; they are lost in the events; if they had 
been as pure as they have been represented, how much is it to be regretted 
that the issue has proved only, that it is not in mortals to command success! 
The armies of Europe have poured into the field, and surrounded the 
devoted region of France on every side; but, far from achieving their pur- 
pose, they have only formed an iron hoop about her, which, instead of quell- 
ing the fury of her dissensions, has compressed their spring into an irre- 
sistible energy, and forced them into co-action. During its progress, we saw 
the miserable objects for whom it was undertaken consumed in nameless thou- 
sands, in the different quarters of Europe, by want, and misery, and despair ; 
or expiring on the scaffold, or perishing in the field. We have seen the 
honest body of the British manufactor tumbled into the common grave with 
the venal carcass of the Prussian hireling ; we have seen the generous Briton 
submit to the alliance of servitude and venality, and submit to it in vain. 
The sad vicissitudes of each successive campaign have been marked by the 
defeat of our armies, the triumphs of our enemies, and the perfidy of our 
allies. What was the situation of the contending parties at the beginning 
of the contest? England, with Spain, with Austria, with Prussia, with 
Holland, with Ireland on her side; while France had to count the revolt of 
Toulon, the insurrection of Le Vendée, the rebellion of Lyons, and her | 
whole eastern territory in the hands of her enemies. How direful the pre- 
sent reverse! England exhausted, Holland surrendered, Austria wavering, 
Prussia fled, and Spain fainting in the contest ; while France, triumphant 
and successful, waves a military and triumphant sceptre over an extent of 
territory that stretches from the ocean and the Rhine to the Pyrenees and 
the ocean. I will not dwell upon this miserable picture; 1 will only 
observe, that during this long succession of disaster and defeat, Ireland 
alone, of all the allies Great Britain has, neither trafficked, nor de- 
ceived, nor deserted. The present distresses of her people attest her 
liberality of her treasure, while the bones of her enemies and of her chil- 
dren, bleaching upon all the plains of Europe, attest the brilliancy of her 
courage and the steadfastness of her faith.” —(p. 125.) 


This may be taken as a fair example of Curran’s style of 
eloquence in the senate. It is admitted by all, that his speeches in 
that distinguished assembly fell far short, even in his own estimation, 
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of his efforts at the bar. We have not indeed the same opportuni- 
ties for forming a just opinion of their respective merits; the Parlia- 
mentary debates were exceedingly badly reported at that time, and 
it is hardly fair that Curran’s reputation as a Parliamentary debater 
should depend on the fortuitous attention or skill of a reporter; 
besides, too, his speeches in defence of state prisoners naturally ex- 
cited far greater interest, and greater care was accordingly taken in 
catching as accurately as possible, the glowing sentiments which 
fell in quick succession from the lips of the advocate. Mr. Phillips 
here canvasses the popular error attempted to be deduced from the 
fact that Curran did not obtain the same celebrity for his speeches 
in the legislature, as at the bar—that a barrister should be 
incapacitated by his profession from sitting in either houses of Parlia- 
ment. But really, the question is in our mind too absurd to enter- 
tain fora moment. Curran accounts for the disparity in his own 
case, in a very satisfactory manner-— 


‘* You must consider that I was a person attached to a great and power- 
ful party, whose leaders were men of importance in the state, totally devoted 
to those political pursuits from whence my mind was necessarily distracted 
by studies of a different description. They allotted me my station in 
debate, which being generally in the rear, was seldom brought into action 
till towards the close of the engagement. After having toiled through the 
Four Courts for the entire day, I brought to the House of Commons a 
person enfeebled and a mind exhausted. I was compelled to speak late in 
the night, and had to rise early for the judges in the morning; the conse- 
quence was, that my efforts were but crude; and where others had the 
whole day for the correction of their speeches, I was left at the mercy of 
inability or inattention.—(p. 138. ) 


We must hurry along with this short sketch, and leave unnoticed 
the stormy debates and Parliamentary struggles of Curran’s cotem- 
poraries, and proceed to take a rapid view of his more brilliant efforts 
at the bar; to use Mr. Phillips’s words, “‘ we feel more at home 
with him at the Four Courts,” and we cannot but regret, that we can 
do little more than give an outline of some of the most remark- 
able of his speeches. 

The first case of importance was the trial of Hamilton Rowan, for 
the publication of an address to the Volunteers of Ireland, from the 
United Irish Society. This was the first of a long series of state pro- 
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secutions, in which the history of those times may be studied with 
advantage. Rowen was convicted, sentenced to a fine of £500 and 
two years of imprisonment; and having been subsequently charged 
with the crime of high treason, he contrived to make his escape to 
France in a small fishing-boat. He ultimately returned again to 
Ireland, in 1805, having previously obtained the King’s pardon. 
In Curran’s defence of Mr. Rowan, the following very beautiful pas- 


sage occurs :— 
UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

‘* This paper, gentlemen, insists on the necessity of emancipating the 
Catholics of Ireland; and that is charged as part of the libel. If they had 
waited another year—if they had kept this prosecution impending for another 
year, how much would remain for a jury to decide upon, I should be at a 
loss to discover. It seems as if the progress of public information was 
eating away the ground of the prosecution. Since its commencement this 
part of the libel has unluckily received the sanction of the legislature. In 
that interval our Catholic brethren have re-obtained that admission which, 
it seems, it was a libel to propose. In what way to account for this I am 
really at a loss. Have any alarms been occasioned by the emancipation of 
our Catholic brethren? Has the bigoted malignity of any individual been 
crushed ? or has the stability of the government or that of the country been 
weakened? or is one million of subjects stronger than four millions? Do 
you think that the benefit they have received should be poisoned by the 
sting of vengeance? If you think so, you must say to them, you have 
demanded emancipation, and you have got it; but we abhor your persons, 
we are outraged at your success, and we will stigmatise, by a criminal pro- 
secution, the adviser of that relief which you have obtained from the voice 
of your country. Lask you, do you think, as honest men, anxious for the 
public tranquillity, conscious that there are wounds not yet completely 
cicatrised, that you ought to speak this language at this time to men who 
are very much disposed to think that, in this very emancipation, they have 
been saved from their own parliament by the humanity of their sovereign ? 
or do you wish to prepare them for the revocation of these improvident 
concessions? Do you think it wise or humane at this moment to insult 
them by sticking up in a pillory the man who dared to stand forth as their 
advocate? I put it to your oaths: do you think that a blessing of that 
kind—that a victory obtained by justice over bigotry and oppression, should 
have a stigma cast upon it, by an ignominious sentence upon men bold 
enough and honest enough to propose that measure—to propose the 
redeeming of religion from the abuses of the church, the reclaiming of 
three millions of men from bondage, and giving liberty to all who had a 
right to demand it; giving, I say, in the so much censured words of this 
paper—giving ‘universal emancipation.’ I speak in the spirit of the 
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British law, which makes liberty commensurate with, and inseparable from 
British soil—which proclaims even to the stranger and the sojourner, the 
moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground on which he 
treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius of universal emancipation. 
No matter in what language his doom may have been pronounced—no 
matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an 
African sun may have burnt upon him—no matter in what disastrous battle 
the helm of his liberty may have been cloven down—no matter with what 
solemnities he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery—the mo- 
ment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink 
together in the dust; his soul walks abroad in its own majesty ; his body 
swells beyond the measure of his chains, which burst from around him, and 
he stands, redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, by the irresistible 
genius of universal emancipation.” —(p. 176.) 


Rowan’s case was followed in the succeeding year (1794) by the 
trial of the Rev. W. Jackson: convicted at the bar of justice, when 
called up for judgment, he anticipated the vengeance of the law, and 
expired in court from the effects of poison administered by his own 
hand. 

The following passage from his defence of Mr. Peter Finnerty, 
proprietor of the Press newspaper, who was charged with having 
published a libel on Lord Camden’s administration, and whose trial 
occupies the next place in order, in Mr. Phillips’s work; exhibits the 
skilful advocacy whereby Curran was accustomed to lead and capti- 
vate the feelings of a public assemblage, in favour of the accused. 
The subject of the libel was the untimely execution of Orr: 


‘** But, gentlemen, in order to bring this charge of insolence and vul- 
garity to the test, let me ask you whether you know of any language which 
could have adequately described the idea of mercy denied, when it ought to 
have been granted, or of any phrase vigorous enough to convey the indigna- 
tion which an honest man would have felt upon such a subject? Let me beg 
of you for a moment to suppose, that any one of you had been the writer 
of this very severe expostulation with the Viceroy, and that you had been 
the witness of the whole progress of this never-to-be-forgotten catastrophe. 
Let me suppose that you had known the charge upon which Mr. Orr was 
apprehended—the charge of abjuring that bigotry which had torn and 


disgraced his country, of pledging himself to restore the people of his 
country to their place in the constitution, and of binding himself never to 
be the betrayer of his fellow-labourers in that enterprise—that you had seen 
him upon that charge removed from his industry, and confined in a gaol— 
that through the slow and lingering progress of twelve tedious months, 
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you have seen him confined in a dungeon, shut out from the common use of 
air, and of his own limbs—that day after day you had marked the unhappy 
captive, cheered by no sounds but the cries of his family or the clinking of 
chains—that you had seen him at last brought to his trial—that you had 
seen the vile and perjured informer deposing against his life—that you had 
seen the drunken, and worn-out, and terrified jury give in a verdict of 
death—that you had seen the jury, when their returning sobriety had 
brought back their consciences, prostrate themselves before the humanity 
of the bench, and pray that the mercy of the crown might save their cha- 
racters from the reproach of an involuntary crime, their consciences from 
the torture of eternal self-condemnation, and their souls from the indelible 
stain of innocent blood. Let me suppose that you had seen the respite 
given, and that contrite and honest recommendation transmitted to that 
seat where mercy was presumed to dwell—that new and unheard of crimes 
are discovered against the informer—that the royal mercy seems to relent, 
and that a new respite is sent to the prisoner, that time is taken, as the 
learned counsel for the crown has expressed it, to see whether mercy could 
be extended or not—that after that period of lingering deliberation passed, 
a third respite is transmitted—that the unhappy captive himself feels the 
cheering hope of being restored to a family he adored, to a character he 
had never stained, and to a country he had ever loved—that you had seen 
his wife and children upon their knees, giving those tears to gratitude 
which their locked and frozen hearts could not give to anguish and despair, 
and imploring the blessings of Providence upon his head, who had graciously 
spared the father, and restored him to his children—that you had seen the 
olive branch sent into his little ark, but no sign that the waters had subsided. 
* Alas! nor wife nor children more 
Shall he behold, nor friends nor sacred home!’ 
No seraph mercy unbars his dungeon, and leads him forth to light and 
life; but the minister of death hurries him to the scene of suffering and 
of shame; where, unmoved by the hostile array of artillery and armed men, 
collected together to secure, or to insult, or to disturb him, he dies with a 
solemn declaration of his innocence, and utters his last breath in a prayer 
for the liberty of his country. Let me now ask you, if any one of you had 
addressed the public ear upon so foul and monstrous a subject, in what lan- 
guage would you have conveyed the feelings of horror and indignation ? 
Would you have stooped to the meanness of qualified complaints?” (p. 190.) 


Soon after the termination of this trial, the eventful year of 1798 
was ushered in. In consequence of the excitement of the times, 
and truly eventful times they were, Curran, though he had studiously 
avoided identifying himself with the political movements of the day, 
was “certainly marked out by the adherents of the government as 
particularly obnoxious, and many there were who would with 
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pleasure have seen him ascending the scaffold he was every day de- 
priving of its almost predestined victims.” And as he likewise suf- 
fered at this period under severe personal indisposition, and extreme 
lowness of spirits, it was considered advisable that he should retire 
for a short period to England to recruit his health. Here once more 
the idea of emigration to America, and living there in peace and re- 
tirement, started into existence; he subsequently alluded to this in- 
tention with evident feelings of sorrow, at having entertained for a 
moment the thought of deserting his country in the hour of her ne- 
cessity. We must refer our readers to the work itself (page 203) 
for the expression of those sentiments delivered with an anxious 
desire to atone for that “infidel despair.” 

Soon after his return to Ireland, Mr. Curran again gave a fresh 
instance of his ‘spirit, disinterestedness, and intrepidity,” in 
moving for a writ of habeas corpus, to delay the execution of 
Wolfe Tone who had been just convicted and sentenced to death by 
a court-martial. To our minds, the earnestness of Curran; the ge- 
nerous indignation of Lord Kilwarden’s constitutional mind; and the 
excitement arising from the peculiar circumstances of the case, con- 
tribute to make the following scene one of the most interesting in 
Mr. Phillips’s work. 


“I do not pretend,” began Curran, ‘‘ that Mr. Tone is not guilty of 
the charge of which he is accused; I presume the officers were honour- 
able men; but it is stated in this affidavit, as a solemn fact, that Mr. Tone 
had no commission under his Majesty, and therefore no court-martial could 
have cognizance of any crime imputed to him, whilst the Court of King’s 
Bench sate in the capacity of the great criminal court of the land. In 
times when war was raging, when man was opposed to man in the field, 
court-martials might be endured; but every law authority is with me, while 
I stand upon the sacred and immutable principle of the constitution, that 
martial law and civil law are incompatible, and that the former must cease 
with the existence of the latter. This is not, however, the time for argu- 
ing this momentous question. My client must appear in this court. He 
is cast for death this very day. He may be ordered for execution whilst I 
address you. I call on the court to support the law, and move for a writ 
of habeas corpus, to be directed to the Provost-marshal of the barracks and 
Major Sandys, to bring up the body of Tone. 

“Carer Justice.—Have a writ instantly prepared. 
“Curray.—My client may die while the writ is preparing. 
“* Curer Justice.—Mr. Sheriff,. proceed to the barracks, and acquaint 
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the Provost-marshal that a writ is preparing to suspend Mr. Tone’s execu- 


tion, and see that he be not executed. 
“In a short time, the Sheriff having returned, thus addressed the 


Court :—*‘ My Lord, 1 have been to the barracks in pursuance of your order, 
the Provost-marshal says he must obey Major Sandys; Major Sandys says 


he must obey Lord Cornwallis.’ 
_ At this time Mr. Curran announced the return of Tone’s father, witha 


message that General Craig refused to obey the writ of habeas corpus. 

“Carer Justice.—Mr, Sheriff, take the body of Tone into custody ; 
take the Provost-marshal and Major Sandys into custody; and show the 
order of the court to General Craig.”—(p. 216.) 

Passing over the trial of the Sheares, and the melancholy events 
of that tragic year, we are led tothe consideration of that “ gigantic 
scheme” of political fraud, the Act of Union. It is hardly necessary to 
state that Curran’s opinions and sentiments were opposed to the 
passing of that measure; he saw its necessary consequences and in- 
evitable results. In the year 1796 he stated that “a Union with 
Great Britain would be the emigration of every man of consequence 
from Ireland. * * * It would be the extinction of the Irish 
name as a people. We should become a wretched colony, governed 
by a few tax collectors and excisemen, unless possibly you may add 
fifteen or twenty couple of Irish members, who might be found every 
session sleeping in their collars under the manger of the British 
minister.” (p. 244.) The experience of years has established 
the truth of this prophecy; and it is only left us now to lament, that 
the words of the poet are applicable to Curran— 

——-‘‘ dei jussu, non unquam credita Teucris.” 


But though no one can, even for a moment, defend the means 
whereby, or the unseemly haste with which, the Act of Union was 
passed through the Irish Houses of Parliament; though no one can 
justify in any case an act of suicide or gross breach of trust; yet 
we agree fully with Mr. Phillips in thinking, that that measure can- 
not be now reconsidered with a view to its repeal. 


**Can it be doubted (says Mr. Phillips) that where a fertile soil, a salu- 
brious climate, unworked mines, wasted water-force, abundant fisheries, 
and every temptation to commercial enterprise, invite British investment, 
capital would long ago have filled the land with happiness and plenty, were 
it not for the wild and wicked war-whoop which warns it away? With the 
attainment of Roman Catholic Emancipation agitation should have ceased 
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in Ireland ; and until it does cease, the country must retrograde. He who 
can educate Ireland into this truth, will be her real patriot, her best bene- 


factor. No Repeal is wanted.”—(p. 243.) 


And again, after describing the venality of the Irish members, and 
“‘ plebeian peers” of that period, he writes— 


‘« Who can recollect the returns consequent on the Emancipation Act— 
who can even now behold the iron despotism openly influencing every Irish 
election, and doubt for a moment of what materials their parliament would 
be composed, or by whom it would be packed, or what unhallowed acts it 
would be compelled to perpetrate? No, no: honest representatives can 
well serve their country in an English senate should they feel so disposed ; 
and of the dishonest, to sell it in a native one, we have had enough.” — 


(p. 256.) 


These are the sentiments of Mr. Phillips, written in the year 1850, 
and with them we fully agrees As we are on the subject of the 
Union, we cannot forbear, numerous as have been our quotations, 
from referring to the eloquent address of the present Lord Plunket, 
when that measure came before the consideration of the house— 


“ Sir,” said Mr. Plunket on the Union debate, ‘‘I thank the adminstra- 
tion for this measure. They are, without intending it, putting an end to 
our dissensions. Through the black cloud which they have collected over 
us, I see the light breaking in upon this unfortunate country. They have 
composed our dissensions, not by fomenting the embers of a lingering and 
subdued rebellion—not by hallooing Protestant against Catholic, and Ca- 
tholic against Protestant—not by committing the north against the south— 
not by inconsistent appeals to local or to party prejudices—no !—but by the 
avowal of this atrocious conspiracy against the liberties of Ireland, they 
have subdued every petty and substantive distinction; they have united 
every rank and description of men, by the pressure of this grand and mo- 
mentous subject ; and I tell them, that they will see every honourable and . 
independent man in Ireland rally round the constitution, and merge every 
other consideration in opposition to this ungenerous and odious measure. 
For my part, I will resist it to the last gasp of my existence and with the last 
drop of my blood ; and when I feel the hour of my dissolution approaching, I will, 
like the father of Hannibal, take my children to the altar, and swear them to 
eternal hostility against the invaders of their country’s freedom. Sir, I shall 
not detain you by pursuing this question through the topics which it so 
abundantly offers. I should be proud to think my name should be handed 
down to posterity in the same roll with those disinterested patriots who have 


successfully resisted the enemies of their country—successfully, I trust it 
m 
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will be. In all events I have my exceeding great reward, I shall bear in my 
heart the consciousness of having done my duty; and in the hour of death 
I shall not be haunted by the reflection of having basely sold or meanly 
abandoned, the liberties of my native land. Can every man who gives his 
vote this night on the other side, lay his hand upon his heart and make the 
same declaration? Ihopeso: it will be well for his own peace. The 
indignation and abhorrence of his countrymen will not accompany him 
through life, and the curses of his children will not follow him to his 
grave. I in the most express terms deny the competency of Parliament 
to do this act. I warn you, do not dare to lay your hands on the constitu- 
tion. I tell you that if, circumstanced as yon are, you pass this act, it 
will be a nullity, and that no man in Ireland will be bound to obey it.”— 
(p. 292.) 

After the Act of Union was consummated, and during the tem- 
porary peace of 1802, Curran visited Paris. Here also, “‘ his temper 
was soured, and he saw everything with a jaundiced eye,” and after 
a short absence, returned to Ireland. Shortly after his return he 
was engaged as counsel for the plaintiff in the celebrated case of 
Hevey v. Sirr; an action for false imprisonment. For the circum- 
stances of this extraordinary trial, we must refer to Mr. Phillips’s 
work. We scarcely remember to have ever read a case, where the 
facts disclose so gross a violation of every principle of constitu- 
tional justice. There is but one case only, as far at least as 
we are aware, which admits of comparison, and which, as Mr. 
Phillips has not referred to, we will shortly notice. Mr. Wright, 
a teacher of the French language, resided at Clonmel; he was a 
quiet, inoffensive man, and assiduously avoided all transactions which 
might render himself obnoxious to the government; and was, more- 
over, employed professionally by several families of the highest respec- 
tability and distinction in the neighbourhood. In fact, Mr. Wright 
was the very last person in the world to engage in treasonable 
designs, Mr. Fitzgerald, the defendant in the action, was a magis- 
trate; and Wright having heard that some charges of a seditious 
nature were made against him, and naturally feeling anxious to 
anticipate his accuser, and establish his own innocence, proceeded 
to Mr. Fitzgerald’s residence, in order, if possible, to convince 
him of the falseness of the charges which were made against him. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was out on the occasion of his first visit, but on the 
following day finding him at home, Mr. Wright, in the presence of a 
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friend, explained the object which he had in view. We will allow 
Mr. Burrowes to finish the story in his own words.* 


‘Mr, Fitzgerald, drawing his sword, said, ‘ Down on your knees, you . 
rebellious scoundrel, and receive your sentence.’ In vain did the poor 
man protest his innocence; in vain did he implore trial on his knees: Mr. 
Fitzgerald sentenced him to be first flogged and then shot. The unfor- 
tunate man surrendered his keys, to have his papers searched, and expressed 
his readiness to suffer any punishment the proof of his guilt could justify— 
but, no: this was not agreeable to Mr. Fitzgerald's principles of justice ; his 
mode was, first to sentence, then punish, and afterwards investigate. His 
answer to the unfortunate man was: ‘ What, you Carmelite rascal, do you 
dare to speak after sentence?’ and then struck him, and ordered him to 
prison. Next day this unfortunate man was dragged to a ladder in Clonmel- 
street, to undergo his sentence. He knelt down in prayer, with his hat 
before his face. Mr. Fitzgerald came up, dragged his hat from him, and 
trampled on it; seized the man by the hair, dragged him to the earth, 
kicked him, and cut him across the forehead with his sword ; then had him 
stripped naked, tied up to the ladder, and ordered him fifty lashes. 


A Major Ryal, an officer, happening to pass at the time, asked 
Mr. F. the cause for which the wretched man was punished: a note 
was handed to him, from which, as he was informed, he would 
ascertain the justness of the sentence, Mr. F. adding, that he did 
not himself understand French, though he understood Irish. Let 
the reader imagine, if he can, the contents of the letter: 


“Sir: 
‘*T am exceedingly sorry I cannot wait on you at the hour appointed, 
being unavoidably obliged to attend Sir Laurence Parsons. 
** Yours, 
‘*Baron pve Cuves.” 


Mr. Burrowes continues the narrative in the following words— 


“ Notwithstanding this translation, which Major Ryal read to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, he ordered one hundred lashes more to be inflicted, and then left 
the unfortunate man, bleeding and suspended, while he went to the bar- 
racks to demand a file of men to come and shoot him.” 


This, however, was refused, and he was again removed to gaol. 
For such injuries, almost incredible at the present day of the world, 


* Select Speeches of the late Peter Burrowes, Esq. K.C. By Waldron 
Burrowes, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: 1850. 
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an action was brought against Fitzgerald, and a verdict for £500 
damages, was awarded against the defendant. 

On the 23rd June, the insurrection of 1803, under the leadership 
of Robert Emmet, suddenly broke out in Dublin. The name of 
Robert Emmet, even to the present time, excites feelings of com- 
miseration and pity; and so intimately is his name connected with 
the history of Curran’s life, that we seldom hear the latter spoken of, 
without the melancholy fate of the former being present to our minds. 
Robert Emmet was the youngest of three brothers, and had imbibed 
in his early childhood, from the instruction of his father, the strongest 
feelings of patriotism, and devotion to the service of his country. 
The eldest, Temple, was called to the Irish bar, and after a brilliant 
but short career, died at an early age. Thomas Addis, the second, 
adopted the profession of his deceased brother, but becoming impli- 
cated with the government, finally succeeded in escaping to America; 
while the fate of Robert, the youngest, closed the sad page of the 
history of this ill-fated family. Emmet was but twenty-three years 
of age at the period of his death. ‘‘ He had been educated at the 
University, and for his demeanour, his talents, and his virtues, was 
admired, respected, and beloved; his mind was naturally melancholy 
and romantic; he had fed it from the pure fountain of classic litera- 
ture, and might be said to have lived not so much in the scene 
around him, as in the society of the illustrious dead.” 

The ardent affection which Emmet entertained for Curran’s 
daughter is well known, and the fact that he might, in all proba- 
bility, have escaped the painful death (ignominious, we cannot call it) 
which he afterwards suffered, had he not lingered about the residence 
of his “love Sarah”? to bid one last adieu, bas thrown the genius of 
romance over his eventful life, and wrapped its mantle around his 
dying moments. The following are the last words he ever uttered 
in public. <A verdict of guilty had been returned by the jury, and 
the usual question, why judgment of death and execution should not 
be awarded against him, was put to the prisoner. After some 
observations, in the course of which he was interrupted by Lord 
Norbury, who unfeelingly told him, he disgraced his father’s and his 
brother’s memory, by associating with himself, “ hostlers, bakers, 
butchers, and such persons,’’ Emmet spoke as follows— 
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‘* If the spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the concerns of those 
who were dear to them in this transitory scene, dear shade of my venerated 
father! look down on your suffering son, and see has he for one moment 
deviated from those moral and patriotic principles, which you so early 
instilled into his youthful mind, and for which he has now to offer up 
his life ! 

‘* My Lord, you are impatient for the sacrifice, The blood which you 
seek is not congealed by the artificial terrors which surround your victim ; 
it circulates warmly and unruffled through its channels, and in a little time 
will cry to heaven! Be yet patient, I have but a few words more to say. 
I am going to my cold and silent grave; my lamp of life is nearly extin- 
guished. I have parted with every thing that was dear to me in this life ; 
and, fur my country’s cause, with the idol of my soul, the object of my 
affections. My race is run; the grave opens to receive me, and I sink into 
its bosom. I have but one request to ask at my departure from this world, 
it is the charity of its silence. Let no man write my epitaph ; for as no man 
who knows my motives dare now vindicate them, let no prejudice or igno- 
rance asperse them. Let them rest in obscurity and peace, my memory 
be left in oblivion, and my tomb remain uninscribed, until other times and 
other men can do justice to my character. When my country takes her 
place among the nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let my epitaph 
be written. I have done,”—(p. 305.) 


Curran refused to act on behalf of Robert Emmet at the trial. 
The following anecdote must prove interesting to our readers— 


‘* One day previous to his trial, as the governor was going his rounds, he 
entered Emmet’s room rather abruptly ; and observing a remarkable expres- 
sion in his countenance, he apologised for the interruption. He had a 
fork affixed to his little deal table, and appended to it there was a tress of 
hair. ‘* You see,” said he to the keeper, ‘how innocently I am occupied. 
This little tress has long been dear to me, and I am plaiting it to wear in 
my bosom on the day of my execution!” It need scarcely be stated, that 
the tress was Miss Curran’s—she was in his heart till it ceased to 


beat.” —(p. 306.) 


After this melancholy period had passed away, and time had 
somewhat alleviated the sorrows, and cicatrized the wounds inflicted 
by exacting justice, Mr. Curran was continuously employed in 
every matter of importance or of public interest. In the celebrated 
abduction case of Pike v. Hayes, he was brought down specially to 
Cork to prosecute; and as the duties of a prosecuting counsel are 
admirably defined by Mr. Curran in this case, we will trespass on 
our readers’ patience with one extract more:— 
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‘* It is the privilege, it is the obligation of those who have to defend a 
client on a trial for his life, to exert every force, and to call forth every 
resource that zeal, and genius, and sagacity can suggest. It is an indul- 
gence in favour of life; it has the sanction of usage; it has the permission 
of humanity ; and the man who should linger one single step behind the most 
advanced limit of that privilege, and should fail to exercise every talent 
that heaven had given him in that defence, would be guilty of a mean 
desertion of his duty, and an abandonment of his client. Far different is 
the situation of him who is concerned for the Crown. Cautiously should 
he use his privileges ; scrupulously should he keep within the duties of accu- 
sation. His task is to lay fairly the nature of the case before the court and 
the jury. Should he endeavour to gain a verdict otherwise than by evidence, 
he were unworthy of speaking in a court of justice. If I heard a counsel 
for the crown state anything that I did not think founded in law, I should 
say to myself, God grant that the man who has stated this may be an igno- 
rant man, because his ignorance can be his only justification. It shall 
therefore be my endeavour so to lay the matters of fact and of law before 
you, as shall enable you clearly to comprehend them; and finally, by 
your verdict, to do complete justice between the prisoner and the 
public.” —(p. 324.) 


Curran’s celebrated speech in the case of Massey v. Lord Head- 
ford is given in full by Mr. Phillips, as an appendix. 

In 1806 Curran was elevated to the bench as Master of the Rolls, 
succeeding Sir M. Smith, as Judge of that Court. He does not 
appear however, to have been well qualified for that office; the 
technicalities of the Rolls being suited neither to his habits, his 
knowledge, or his taste. 

In the year 1812, while he still continued to hold office, he 
was solicited by the electors of Newry to stand for that borough; 
he responded to their proposal, but after a six-day contest was 
defeated; the successful candidate being a General Needham. In the 
following year he resigned his seat on the bench, in consequence of 
ill health; his spirits were broken, “his dearest child had withered, 
under the last blow that struck his country, and all that remained at 
home had been possessed by a villain.”* We gladly spare ourselves 
the pain of following Curran’s narrative through the last few years 
of his life. He died in London, in the month of October, 1817, 
surrounded by several of his children and dearest friends. His 


* Curran's Speeches, with a Memoir, by a Barrister. Dublin: 1843. 
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remains were privately interred in Paddington Church; they have 
since been lately removed to his native land, and they now repose 
in Glasnevin Cemetery. Such was Curran—‘“ In evil days, erect 
amidst the grovelling, pure amidst the tainted; in public life the 
most consistent of patriots, in private the most exquisite and en- 
chanting of companions.” —(p. 373.) 

The limits of our space, and the deep interest attached to Curran’s 
life and actions, have necessarily compelled us to pass over unnoticed 
several of his cotemporaries. In a sketch like the present, we could 
hardly be expected. to notice severally the public career of Scott, 
Burgh, Hutchinson, Roach, Yelverton, Grattan, Flood, Fitzgibbon, 
Rowan, Tone, and several others, who are introduced by Mr. Phillips 
to his readers, in a rather confused and unsatisfactory manner. We 
must also say, that to our minds, the narrative of Mr. Curran’s 
life appears to have been broken through unnecessarily often; and 
that it requires, a more than ordinary degree of attention on the part 
of the reader, to enable him, when he comes to the conclusion, 
to connect together the narrative, so as to have one comprehensive 
view of Curran’s life. At some future time we shall probably 
recur to Curran’s cotemporaries. 

The work itself is enriched with numerous anecdotes, but our 


space is too limited to indulge the curiosity of our readers in this 
respect; besides, we do not wish to consider them, as belonging to 
that class of whom it might be said— 


‘* Parva leves, capiunt animos.” 


We must now take leave of Mr. Phillips, for the present at all 
events. On the whole, we can, we think, safely recommend his 
work, as an interesting and instructive addition to the library of the 
Irish gentleman. , 
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Art. [V.—THE PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS OF THE IRISH BAR. 


More than one hundred and twenty years ago, the great Chan- 
cellor of France wrote, that the profession of the lawyer was “ nobility 
without title, rank without birth, and riches without an estate.” 
Very possibly, in the days of Louis XV., D’Aguesseau may have 
found the profession of the law to be all that he has represented it ; 
but, alas! in our time, things are sadly altered, at least for the 
lawyers; all men know that the profession of the law is not “ nobility 
without title,” and everybody, from a chief justice to a tipstaff, feels, 
that it is very far indeed from being “ riches without an estate.” 
Young men sigh over the remembrance of the years cast away in 
preparing for the business, or the advancement, which may never 
arrive, and old men repine at the degeneracy and want of legal 
pugnacity of the present age. 

We are writing in the Gallery of the Four Courts’ Library, and 
have, what may be considered, a bird’s-eye view of the working and 


reading portion of the Irish bar. We see below us the laughing, 


jovial Nisi Prius man, recounting the pleasant stories of circuit 
doings, of dishonest witnesses driven into truth, of unwilling jurors 
cajoled into acquiescence. We mark the grave Equity lawyer, with 
hand thrust deep into his pockets, and looking as if his single brain 
contained all the cases of Vesey, and all the luminous erudition of 
poor Spence. We observe the gay-hearted, light-pursed juniors, 
disputing the merit of the questions furnished by ‘‘ THe LeaaL anp 
Historicat,” or considering the probable effects of the fee-anni- 
hilating “* Process and Practice Act?’ And though last not least, we 
have before us, that hardest worked, and worst paid body of profes- 
sional men in Europe, the Irish Common Law lawyers. Though 
looking down upon the busy scene, fancy bears us back to the 
glorious past of the Irish bar, and we recall the flashing wit, the 
ever-flowing, ever-springing humour, the eloquence, the patriotism, 
the unflinching courage of its members. Undaunted in the love of 
Ireland’s independence, at a period when patriotism was a species of 
petty treason—uncontaminated by bigotry, in an age when by law 
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the Roman Catholic was a slave in the land, the touching of whose 
soil is the emancipation of the bondman-——unstained by bribery, at a 
time when public honour was a marketable commodity—honest, in 
the days when political prostitution was the earliest step to prefer- 
ment; when he who sold himself the first, the readiest, and the 
easiest, was considered the best friend of the Government, and the 
most loyal subject of the king. These were the glorious days of the 
bar, the dark ones of Ireland; and if the saying of De Quincey be 
true, that “dates may be forgotten, epochs never,” we would 
make these days, dates for our country, but immortal epochs for our 
profession. We trust the profession is not altered in any of these 
essential particulars. We know that there are at present amongst 
its members, men of genius as brilliant, of patriotism as pure, of 
mental power as deep, as ever distinguished the bar. And we are 
quite satisfied, that as a body, the Irish lawyers of this day, far 
excel those of the past, in all branches of legal learning, whether of 
constitutional, common, criminal, or equity law. We know not if 
this latter improvement be the result of the world’s progression in 
mental culture, and of the necessity men find of keeping pace with 
the lawyers of other countries in all knowledge; or whether it be the 
necessary consequence of that conviction, which our profession feel, 
that he who would obtain promotion must be, not only a barrister, 
but also a Jawyer, and that connection alone, without some decent 
share of learning, will not entitle him to advancement. Whether 
the improvement spring from these sources, or any of them, we will 
not say, but the change is plain to every man, patent to all the 
world; and it is one of those improvements at which we may feel an 
honest and true satisfaction. 

But whilst we thus openly and fairly express our opinion of the 
bar, and express it too ina manner which may expose us to the im- 
putation of an egotistic esprit de corps; we cannot conceal from 
ourselves, we will not conceal from others, the fact, as it appears to 
us, that the profession is at this moment in a position most perilous to 
its integrity as an independent body. For the past fifty years the 
bar has been the.goal of the ambitious scion of the middle classes in 
Ireland. Our trade is annihilated—our manufactures are ruined ; 
or but sufficient to enable the manufacturer to drag out a miserable 
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living; thus, the man who has spent his life in trade is unwilling to 
place his son in a position in which he must too often live, hoping 
against despair; therefore he sends him to the bar, and thinks that 
he thus puts him in the way of advancement, and perhaps of riches. 
And the young man enters the profession with high hopes and noble 
praiseworthy aspirings. We all remember that Gil Blas when setting 
out on his travels fancied himself ‘‘ la husteieme merveille du monde,” 
and so it is with our young barrister. We never knewa young man 
enter the profession who did not mean to quit it, and the world, a 
Chief Justice or a Chancellor; and it is only when he has been six 
years—that magic six years—at the bar, and when the “ iron reali- 
ties”’ of life, have, as Douglas Jerrold would say, “ rubbed the bloom 
off the peach of existence,” that he begins to feel, although a possible 
chancellorship may be, and is, a very agreeable thing; yet that an 
assistant-barristership in possession is still better.* With this con- 
viction upon his mind he commences the chief labour of his life. The 
prize of all his present hope is before him, he will do nothing to 
forfeit it. He cannot join this society, because it may displease the 
Viceroy; he cannot join that, because it may be distasteful to some 
body else. There is no safe place of social refuge for him but the 
Dublin Society; he flings himself into its learned embraces, he is a 
regular attendant at its reunions, and he goes, with a grave learned 
face and pleasingly combed hair, to the meetings of the Statistical 
Society. Let us be understood. We do not object to any man’s 


pushing his way through the world boldly, stoutly, and persever- 
ingly. 

Rem facias; rem, 

Si possis recti; si non, quocunque modo rem, 





says Horace, and so say we, barring the words in italics. We do not 
object to any man’s seeking for that advancement in his profession 
to which he has a claim, but this same system of deference to the 
will of the authorities, this same anxiety to please, this gentle rose- 
water and kid-glove suavity of manner, this coyish, nervous hesita- 
tion in public conduct, has extended not only to those who look for 
the comparatively paltry office of Assistant Barrister, but appears in 


* The office of Assistant-Barrister is put only as an example, as being 
the first appointment to which the lawyer can aspire. 
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a great measure to affect all those who have any pretensions to 
expect promotion. This, we know, is a bold truth, and to write it 
in a publication devoted to advance the interests of the bar, is still 
more bold; but as it is true we write it, though with pain, and sor- 
row, and humiliation, and we feel bound to state it, because the Irtsu 
QuarTERLY Review is meant for the advancement of the real and 
lasting, not the apparent, interests of the profession. The bar, as a 
body, is utterly and entirely powerless. It is as nothing in the judg- 
ment of the minister. The genius, the learning, the eloquence of the 
members are of no weight whatever; and placed in the balance 
against the slightest wish of a Westminster Hall Nestor, or the 
absurd theory of a cheese-paring political economist from Man- 
chester, all the extemporaneous energy of the Irish bar is but as a 
feather in the scale. This is a melancholy state of things—melan- 
choly in the present, and most melancholy in the possible fature. 
And how, the reader may ask, is this condition of the bar brought 
about? The answer is plain: by the conduct of the profession itself. 
To that conduct we have just referred, to its results we have with 
regret directed attention, and we now pass to its further effects, and 
to some most galling, because very recent, insults. 

We have with pride looked back to the glorious days of the bar: 
we have seen that as time rolled on, as trade glided from our shores, 
and manufactures passed to the more enterprising and happy sister 
island, that the Four Courts became the rallying point for all the 
aspiring talent of the country. Holding, as the profession does, a high 
place in the society of Ireland, social, gay, and educated ; and anxious, 
as all men are, to enjoy the society of the great, the bar have taken 
advantage of their position, and have become the regular attendants 
at the Castle, and the habitues of the Viceregal Lodge. Thus 
exposed, they have been ever the easy dupes of the Viceroy of 
the time, and their political feelings have been made the chief 
medium of their political enslavement. The blandishments of the 
Castle, the frippery and meretricious glare of the Levee, the brilliant 
fascinations of the glittering Drawing-room, all these have been in 
turn used to seduce the barrister from the allegiance due to his 
profession; and many a man whose support could not be obtained 
by a bribing place, has been lured over to aid the schemes of the 
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dominant party by the flattering empressment of a Lord Lieutenant, 
or has succumbed in a moment of weakness, overcome by a well 
managed, properly conceded polka. The two great bodies, Whig 
and Tory, into which the bar is divided, have been in turn played one 
against the other; the Catholic has been pushed forward by one 
Viceroy, no matter how incapable of doing justice in his office; by 
another the Protestant has been thrust upward, no attention being 
given to his qualifications; and in too many instances the politics 
and political services of the appointee have been alone considered, 
and slashing newspaper articles, or magazine tirades, have had more 
weight than legal learning, or professional acquirements. Thus the 
bar has been weakened, its force divided, its most powerful energies 
rendered useless, or worse—ridiculous. English chancellors, English 
commissioners, English court officers have overrun the bar. Chan- 
cellors have been appointed whose sole claim to the honour in Ireland 
was political. Within the last fifteen years the Irish bar has been 
three times passed over, that English lawyers might be thrust into the 
Chancellorship. First came Sugden, who held office for three months 
in 1835. Next came Campbell; to make way for him Plunket was 
jockied into resignation. It was of no moment whatever that the 
Irish bar were insulted in the person of their head. It was of no 
consequence that when Plunket was appointed Master of the Rolls 
in England, the bar of that country indignantly, and successfully, and 
properly repelled the galling outrage. It was not worth a moment’s 
thought that the Irish Chancellor was the last great man of a 
mighty era. Campbell, the Government protege, was to be provided 
for; the ministry was tottering; the Irish chancellorship was the 
only available gift within their grasp; so the Irish lawyer was cast 
aside, the Scotch importation hurried into office, from which he 
retired in three months, to enjoy his pension, and to laugh at the 
dishonour, the disunion, and the weakness of the Irish bar. In 
1841, Sugden, “with a manner that rankled in the mind of every 
gentleman, and gained him credit for having broken the heart of 
one, and driven another from his court,” * came a second time. His 
profound learning, and great quickness of comprehension, were ex- 


* «The Whig Law Appointments fairly Considered,” p. 8. 
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pended in snarling at the decisions of Lord Plunket; his chief energy 
appeared directed to drilling the solicitors; and his great pleasure 
seemed to consist in insulting those of the bar who did not resent 
it; and in snubbing those who were too manly to endure tamely his 
insolence.* 

And is the system of appointing English lawyers yet at an end? 
Tuz Court ror THE SALE or IncumpBerep EstaTEs, is a suflicient 
answer. The Irishman who attends that court sees upon the 
bench above him, in the person of the third Commissioner, not an 
Irish lawyer well read in the laws and customs of his country; not 
one who has grown old in the pursuit of professional learning; 
not a man known to the country and the bar, at whose promotion 
all might feel a just satisfaction—no, no; the Irish bar is simply the 
Trish bar, to it no respect, or deference, or consideration is due, 
so the third Commissioner for the Sale of Incumbered Estates in 
IRELAND is an Englishman, an English barrister, and called to 
to that bar in the year 1844—a man who, when sent here as a 
Commissioner, at a salary of £2000 a-year, had not sufficient 
standing to obtain (if called to the Irish bar) an assistant- 
barristership. Now, reader, what think you of the appointment of 
Mr. Charles James Hargreave, Conveyancer, late of 69, Chancery- 
lane, London? If you be an Irish barrister, no doubt you feel 
elation, and satisfaction most ineffable. And why, it may be asked, 
was this appointment made? For the simple reasons: first, that it 
suited the pleasure of somebody in office; and secondly, because the 
bar were not in a position to oppose it. The appointment, reader, 
was not made because there were no lawyers fit to fill the office in 
Ireland, or because Mr. Hargreave is more learned than many Irish 
barristers called in the year 1844. But no matter from what cause 
the nomination may have arisen, it sprang from no want of Irish 
lawyers; and but for the wretched condition to which the profession 


* We do not mean for a moment to detract from the merit of Sir E. 
Sugden as a lawyer. We believe also that he did good service to the 
suitors of the Court of Chancery. He was, however, a regular martinet— 
with all the faults and all the merits of that unenviable character. Our 
complaint is, not that a lawyer great or ignorant was appointed, but that 
the oe was an English riven, and that the Irish bar, with the 
of the Eoglish, tamely endured the insult. 
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is reduced, we could with ease have shown this Government, or any 
other, very good, and very sufficient reasons for recalling Mr. Har- 
greave to London, and enabling him to cultivate a respectable con- 
veyancing business in the shady precincts of Lincoln’s Inn. 

We have observed that there is no want of Irish lawyers, and ~ 
truly we are right. There are at present at the Irish bar 1,380 
‘members. Of these, 635 are subscribers to the Four Courts’ 
Library, and therefore a working bar, or willing to work. The 
circuit lists number 530 members. This is a formidable array, 
and we venture to assert, that amongst these 1,380 there are as 
learned, as eloquent, as educated men as in any other professional 
body in the world. And yet how little can they do! how poor, and 
miserable, and weak are all their efforts to advance the profession, 
or to check the aggression of the Government. Does this last 
statement require proof? If so, we give it. During an hour of 
happy inspiration, the law advisers in England thought fit to turn 
the attention of Parliament upon the state of legal affairs in Ireland. 
And after much consultation of English sages, the Act known to 
lawyers as the 13 Vic., c. 18, was passed. It has been said, and 
there can be no doubt as to the truth of the aphorism, that the sons 
of men of genius seldom possess the great gift of the father, and if 
indeed there could be any question of the maxim’s truth, Sir John 
Romilly would afford a most perfect exemplification of its correct- 
ness. We have, however, nothing to do with the exact amount of 
brains conceded to Sir John, or with the blundering absurdity 
introduced into the Process and Practice Act by our noble, adven- 
turous, and facetious countryman, Lord Glengall—blunders which 
can never be forgotten, whilst the Amendment Act shall remain 
upon the etatute-book, a memorial of Parliamentary pleasantry, 
more laughable than the little deceptions of Doctor O’Toole, and 
more ridiculous than the Doctor’s ideas of Bell’s and the Lancastrian 
system. But upon the subject of this same bill we have some 
observations to make. We have to express our deep indignation at 
the manner in which it was passed—passed as if it were meant for 
the regulation of some petty consul upon the coast of Africa. No 
commission was issued to inquire into the state of the law, and to 
report to the Commons upon it. The chief judges of Ireland were 
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not consulted, but, by the Act, they were directed to make rules. 
Rules proved necessary by whom? By the English law advisers. 
Well, for once in many years, the Irish bar seemed resolved to 
reassume its old position of honourable self-respect. The bar met. 
Holmes, the last of those who, in the old time, thought life and 
prospects of advancement as nothing, when compared with the 
advantage and honour of their profession and country; Whiteside, 
with his quick fancy and vivid eloquence; Fitzgibbon, with his 
sound sense, and plain, unvarnished, honest reasoning; these were 
at the meeting, lending the full weight of their position to its 
objects. The great body of the bar attended too. But what could © 
the speeches or resolutions avail? The men who were united then 
to pass their opinions upon the measure before Parliament, were 
disunited the day before, and would be disunited as widely the next 
day. What could all the quick extemporaneous energy, the burning 
eloquence, the powerful reasoning do? There was no power in the 
members to make their resolutions respected; the disunion which 
had weakened the profession for years was too well known, and the 
contemptuous manner in which the bill was passed, could only be 
equalled by the cool and quiet superciliousness of reception afforded 
to the bar meeting resolutions. If the Government wished to 
show us the position in which we stand, if the Minister were 
desirous to teach us the little weight our wishes can command, 
it would be impossible to devise a method more certain than this we 
have been considering. Why is not the Irish bar as united as the 
English? Why are they not banded together like the Scotch? 
Why is the Whig lawyer, why is the Tory lawyer, to forget the 
profession, and think only of party interests? These are the ques- 
tions which suggest themselves to every thinking man in Ireland; 
and the result of all thought upon the subject must be, that if the 
Irish bar shall be merged or swamped in the English, this pitiable 
misfortune must be brought upon the country by the folly and 
dissension of the bar themselves. : 7 

There is another subject to which we wish to draw the attention 
of the profession, namely, the boasted patronage extended to it, 
by the nomination of its members to colonial appointments. 
And indeed, when one considers some of these appointments, the 
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predominant feeling must be, astonishment at anybody having been 
found willing to accept them. True, a man who has come to the 
bar trusting to support himself by honourable labour in his profes- 
sion, who finding himself disappointed, may be willing to accept any 
office, not caring what or where, thinking in the words of Alfred 
Tennyson’s hero, 

‘* What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like these ? 

Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden keys. 

Every gate is throng’d with suitors, all the markets overflow.” 

Such a man may be willing to risk his life for the chance of a retir- 
ing pension. He may go as judge or assessor to some deadly climate, 
he may drag out a few years of sickly life amidst the swamps or 
recking forests of a distant settlement, and if blessed with a particu- 
larly strong constitution, he may return with a diseased brain or a 
perforated liver, to the astonishment of all his friends, who had advised 
him when going out to apply to Government for his funeral expenses 
in advance, These are the appointments to which Irish barristers 
may aspire, They make good assessors in Timbuctoo, or Queen’s 
advocates in Sierra Leone, but they must on no account expect a 
Third Commissionership in Henrietta street. 

But it may be urged, that the colonial appointments of the Irish 
bar are not all confined to these ‘City of Edenish”* settlements. 
We are quite aware that Mr. Crawford has been sent to Adelaide as 
a judge; we know too, that Mr. Jeffcott has been transported as 
recorder to Singapore, where he revels in the astounding dignity of 
knighthood. These are the best appointments which have been 
lately made, and when they are cited as glowing examples of the 
good things given to the Irish bar, one feels inclined to exclaim with 
the logicians, “* Non valet argumentum a particulart ad universale.” 
These are the appointments so much boasted, and, as it is stated in 
England, so unfairly given to the Irish lawyers. We are not now 
about to write at length upon them, but we propose in our next num- 
ber to show the entire system of colonial appointments in its true 
light, and to expose the monstrous fallacy, the deep injustice, and 
complete misconception which now prevail upon the subject. f 


* See Charles Dickens's Martin Chuzzlewit. 
+ The Irish bar owe a debt of deep gratitude to Mr. Sadleir, M.P. for 
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There is yet another cause which has had no small share in reduc- 
ing the bar to its present condition. It is a cause upon which one 
feels unwilling to touch ; however, we think ourselves bound to notice 
it, as it has set man against man, and in too many instances, has 
caused the feeling of religious bigotry to exhibit itself in places to 
which it should never have obtained entrance. We refer to the 
system adopted by various administrations, of making the profession 
of a particular religion the best claim to legal promotion. We object 
to political claims alone being considered the best entitled to prece- 
dence. We object to family influence being looked on as the first 
step to advancement. We detest the practice of giving place to him 
who has immolated his honour as a man, before the shrine of self- 
interest, or who has prostituted the dignity of his profession, and 
played the politico-literary flunkey to a Viceroy. But bad as a sys- 
tem of promotion upon any of these grounds would most unques- 
tionably be, we look upon this, of advancing a lawyer solely because 
he is a Catholic or a Protestant, as still more unworthy, and more 
disgraceful to any administration. It has, however, been tried, and 
tried with success; its object being to weaken the bar as a body, 
by introducing jealousy, dissension, and division amongst its members. 
But have the professors of either religion been in any degree benefited 
by the system? Have Catholics been pushed onward according to 
the hopes held out to deceive and betray? Has the Protestant por- 
tion of the bar been placed in the ascendant, as might have, from 
Government promises, been not unreasonably expected? We are of 
opinion, that each section has been in turn most flagrantly fooled into 
partisanship with the ministry of the day, and thrown aside as an 
instrument having done its work, when the difficulty of the hour had 
passed. True, it may be said the Catholic portion of the bar has 
been advanced in more than its fair proportion since Lord Claren- 
don’s appointment; but with the fairness or falseness of the assertion 


Carlow. The papers moved for by him in Parliament last July, are most 
valuable, as chivas how little the bar owe the Government for Colonial 
erment. It is sufficient for the present to say, that although from the 
Oth July, 1848, to 10th July, 1850, Colonial appointments, the salaries of 
which amount to £37,718, were in the gift of the Government ; the return 
moved for by Mr. Sadleir shows that only £5,000 of this money has been 
ven to Irishmen, and one of the appointments is the enviable one of 
een'’s Advocate at Sierra Leone. 
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we have nothing whatever to concern ourselves. We know that 
although there are thirty-three assistant-barristerships, only nine of 
these are held by Catholics. We are fully aware that this defect, 
this inequality, cannot be laid to the charge of Lord Clarendon; but 
we know, and wish our brother lawyers to remember, that although 
since the year 1848, five vacancies have occurred in these chairman- 
ships, only one of them has been given to a Catholic. We know 
that a high office has been conferred upon a Catholic lawyer, but we 
know that it was his by right. All men who have watched that 
lawyer’s progress at his profession, know that he holds his office upon 
his own merits, owing nothing to any man or to any man’s favour; 
that he has risen to the bench by his own unaided efforts, and has 
borne a weight of unjust and cruel vituperation and falsehood, such 
as few men would have had courage to battle through. In our 
opinion, James Henry Monahan, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
may feel prouder of his Judgeship, than any peer of the realm, at 
being “ the accident of an accident.”” We wish not to enter the lists 
of literary warfare with our elder brother “ The University Magazine ;” 
but we most strongly protest against the correctness of the charge 
made in the number for January last, page 156, that the appoint- 
ment of the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas is either “ favoured” 
or “ factious.” | 
And let us now state our reasons for referring at all to this 
subject; we had no intention of doing so, until we had read an article 
just adverted to in the “ University.” We consider the subject a 
disagreeable one, because it seems tainted with sectarianism; but 
the writer of the article in question asserts, “‘ that the grand recom- 
mendation for Lord Clarendon’s favour, has been the profession of 
the Roman Catholic religion”’* | We have shown that such has not 
been the case. We have laid before the reader the number of Ca- 
tholic assistant-barristers; and although it is quite true, that of the 
twelve judges, Taree are Roman Catholics, we cannot for our 
parts discover, how the Roman Catholic appointments made by Lord 
Clarendon, can justify the writer in asserting, that by them “the 
honour of the profession, and the interests of the public are syste- 


* University Magazine, January, 1851, p. 155. 
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matically slighted.’* It is very true that Catholics have been 
invested with the empty dignity of sergeant; but to make amends for 
this, the same sergeants have been most “ systematically” passed 
over, and once a sergeant, always a sergeant, seems the motto of 
Lord Clarendon. And after all, what is there in the title sergeant? 
If it gave to its holder the exclusive practice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, as in England, we could understand the feeling which might 
arise in the breast of a Protestant lawyer; but the title being, as it 
is in Ireland, vox e preterea nihil, we really and sincerely think, 
that the religion or the politics of the man who may obtainit, aré not of 
the slightest moment whatever; it is, we admit, a tile, and being so, 
furnishes Lord Clarendon, or any other viceroy, with a bait by which he 
may draw some lawyer to support his tactics. We care nothing for 
the religion or politics of the man who is graced by the title; 
we only regret that it may be, and has been used as a successful 
means to lure our brothers in the profession from a just regard to 
the interest of the bar, and that this honour, and others, have been 
80 corrupting as to justify the statement of the “‘ University” writer, 
that “the legal profession is too much divided into cliques, each 
pursuing its narrow views and interests, and fearful of embarking in 
honest politics for the good of Ireland; this is the defect of the men 
of the law; they seem wanting in esprit de corps, and their attach- 
ment for place is suspected to be superior to their love of country.” f 
We quite agree with the above statement, so far the writer has 
our fullest faith in the truth of what he has written. The condition 
of the bar is lamentable in the extreme. But as we wish to allay the 
anxiety of our friend of the “ University,” we beg him to consider 
for a moment, although the empty title sergeant, has been con- 
ferred in more than a fair proportion upon Roman Catholics, that of 
the four well-paid snug Masterships in Chancery, one only has been 
Ibid. 7 Tab. Honest vein uae Fy writer of the extract. We 
find it particularly difficult in Ireland to discover the exact meaning of 
‘honest politics.” As nonsense is every body’s sense but our own, so the 
honest politics of one man are, in Ireland, the dishonest politics of the other. 
We once knew an old entleman—a barrister too, 7 way—who preys 
added to the toast, ‘‘ Civil and religious liberty all over world, 
words, ‘founded on sound Protestant principles.” Alas! as Thackeray 


says, ‘Oh! Ireland! oh! my country, when will you learn that two and 
two make four, and to call a pike-staff a pike-staff?” 
















TABLE No. 


Protestants. 
Lord Plunket, 
Sir E. Sugden, 
Lord Campbell, 
Sir E. Sugden, 
M. Brady. 


F. Blackburne, 
T. B. C. Smith. 


Mr. Goold, 

Mr. Curry, 

Mr. Litton, 

Mr. Brooke, 
Mr. Lyle, 


Mr. O'Dwyer, 
Mr. Tandy. 


Pennefather (C.J.), 
Blackburne (C.J.), 
Crampton (J.), 
Perrin (J.), 
Moore (J.), 
Doherty (C.J.), 
Jackson (J.), 

Joy (C. B.), 
Brady (C.B.), 
Richards (B.), 
Foster (B.), 
Lefroy (B.) 
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given to a Catholic;* and for the benefit of Catholic lawyers, we 
beg them to bear in mind the fact, that since the year 1829, thirty- 
eight Protestant lawyers have obtained place, and only ten Catholics 
have been so favoured. For a full and plain exposition of these 

. . facts we refer to the following tables, taken from the F’reeman’s 
Journal, which show the appointments made since 1829— 






































1.._JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


CHANCELLORS. 
Catholics. 
Nore.—Under the existing law 
Catholics are not eligible to 
this office. 





MASTERS OF THE ROLLS. 
Sir M. O'Loghlen. 


MASTERS IN CHANCERY. 
Mr. Murphy. 








TAXING MASTERS. 
Mr. Reilly. 


COMMON LAW JUDGES. 
Monaghan (C.J.), 


wo Ball (J.), 
S g Woulfe (C.B.), i 
5. Pigot (C.B.), | 


O'Loghlen (B.) 












* We mean no di 


form their duties ably, attentively, and carefully. Master Litton having 


to any of these four gentlemen. They per- 
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TABLE No. 1.—JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS (continued). 





REMEMBRANCERS. 
Protestants. Catholics. 
Lyle (C.R.), 
Hamilton (S.R.) 
PREROGATIVE COURT. 
Keatinge (J.) | Nore.—A Catholic not eligible. 
BANKRUPT COMMISSIONERS. 
Macan, 
Plunket. | 
INSOLVENT COMMISSIONERS. 


Curran. Farrell, 
| Baldwin. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES COMMISSIONERS. 
Richards (B.), 
Longfield, | 
Hargreave. | 


LAW TAXING MASTERS, 
Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Colles. 


Tora 38. 





Tora 10. 





TABLE No. 2.—CHANCERY OFFICIAL STAFF. 


CHANCELLOR’S OFFICERS. 
Protestants. Catholics. 
Mr. T, W. Brady, Secretary, 
Mr. C. Brady, Sec. B. C., 
Mr. M. Brady, Purse Bearer, 
Mr. Sniton, Train Bearer. 








brought into his office all the unyielding integrity and firmness in what he 
believes to be the proper course of conduct, which distinguished him when 
at the bar, is enabled, notwithstanding other men’s crotchets, to transact 
his business with honour to himself, to the satisfaction of both branches of 
the legal profession, and with very considerable advantage to the suitors. 
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TABLE No. 2.—CHANCERY OFFICIAL STAFF (continued ), 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE. 








Protestants. Catholics. 
Mr. Long, Registrar, Mr. Kelly, Clerk, 
Mr. O'Keeffe, ditto, Mr, Connor, ditto, 
Mr. Sugden, Assistant ditto, Mr. O'Connor, Jun, 1 
Mr. Darley, Clerk of the Court, Mr. Eiffe, | 
Mr. Crowther, Cashier, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. Buchannan, Clerk, | Mr. Levy, p Clerks, 
Mr. Geale, ditto, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Mathews, 7 | Mr. Perrin, 
Mr. Shaw, | Mr. Whelan, ; 
Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Revitt, > Clerks, 


Mr. Wisdom, 
Mr. Ferguson, 
Mr. Mann, J 





ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
Mr. Barrington, Accountant- 
General, 
Mr. Sharkey, Deputy ditto, 
Mr. Rolleston, Chief Clerk, 


Mr. Davis, ' 
Mr. Pigot, teeta 








ROLLS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. Wogan, Keeper of the Rolls | Mr. Morren, Chief Clerk; 
Mr. M‘Mahon, Deputy, | 
Mr. Reilly, Secretary to the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, 
Mr. Berry, Clerk of Rolls’ Court, | 
Mr. Hatchell, Clerk of the En- | 


rolments, « 


Mr. Nash, Chief Clerk, 


EXAMINERS. 
Mr. Quinan, ’ 
Mr. Webb. 


AFFIDAVIT OFFICE. 


Mr. Hogan, Clerk of Affidavits, 
Mr. Maddock, Assist. ditto, 

Mr. Maddock, Jun. 

Mr. Smallman, ( Clerks. 
Mr. Burrowes, } 
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TABLE No. 2.—CHANCERY OFFICIAL STAFF (continued), 
HANAPER OFFICE, 


Protestants. 





Catholics. 
Mr. Fitzsimon, Clerk of the Ha- 
naper, 
Mr. O’Brien, Clerk, 
Mr. M‘Dowell, Second Clerk. 


MASTER’S OFFICES. 


Mr. Henn, Examiner, 
Mr. Litton, ditto, 

Mr. Smith, ditto, 

Mr Lale, ditto, 





Mr. King, 7 

Mr. Forde, ae 
Mr. O'Callaghan, } Examiners 
Mr. Ferguson, 

Mr. Moore, 

Mr. Jackson, Taxing 
Mr. Denny, Clerks, 





Mr. Murphy, Examiner, 
Mr. Dunne, Taxing Clerk. 


APPEARANCE AND NOTICE OFFICE. 


Mr. Dawson, Clerk of Appear- 
ances, 
Mr. Keating, Chief Clerk, 


Mr. Richey, 
Mr. Foster, f Ctorks. 





Mr. Mons, Second Clerk, 
Mr. Fletcher, 

Mr. Fletcher, Jun. Clerks. 
Mr. Blake, 


COMMISSIONERS OF LUNACY. 


Mr. Beatty, 


Mr, Close, Q.C. 


SUNDRY OFFICERS. 


Mr. Porter, Clerk of Recogni- 
zances, 
Mr. M‘Causland, Clerk of the 


Custodies, 


Mr. Hazlett, Solicitor for Minors | 


and Lunatics, 


Mr. Porter,Clerk of the Faculties, 


Sir E. Tierney, Solicitor to the 
Suitors’ Fund, 


Tora 5l. 





Torat 19. 
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TABLE No. 3.—LAW COURTS. 


Protestants. 
Offices. Salaries. 
QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Blaekburne (C.J.) «-» £5,074 


Mr. Greaves, his Circuit and 


City Registrar 646 
Crampton (J.) 3,725 
Mr. Walker, his Registrar 369 
Perrin (J.) ... 3,488 
Mr. Perrin, his Registrar ... 369 
Moore (J.) ... 3,688 
Mr. Duckett, his Registrar 369 
Mr. Mahony, Clerk of the 

Crown ... ose ose 900 
Mr. Bushe, Master of the 

Court aa 1,387 
Addition in fees about 200 
Mr. Hamilton, Principal As- 

sistant ove on 600 
Mr. Byron, Pleadings As- 

sistant ve oe "SO 
Mr. Hanley, Record Assist- 

ant eee ane one 400 
Mr. S. Walker, Tipstaff, 

about oe one 200 
Mr. Dooley, Deputy, about 100 
Mr. Philips, Stamp Distri- 

butor, paid per centage on 

sales, about , sb 500 
Mr. Percy Bushe, Clerk ... 150 
Mr. St. John, ditto ins 700 
Mr. Wilson, Clerk in Crown 

Office ove eee 100 
Mr. Faucit, Crier, and for 

Exchequer Chamber 140 
Mr. Crozier, 

Examiners of 
Mr. Reeves, Attorneys, 250 
Mr. Greaves, ( Peld in Kes, { | 


Mr. Poce, 
The Court-keeper ... 


a eens = 


£23,7 








50 | 


Catholics. 


Offices. Salaries. 


QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Mr. Duff, Clerk of the Rules £800 
Mr. R. Marlow, Assistant ... 350 
Mr. T. Marlow, Pleadings 
Assistant... 
Mr. Lacey, Clerk 
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TABLE No. 3.—LAW COURTS (continued) 


Protestants. 
Offices. Salaries. 
EXCHEQUER. 
Pennefather (B.) ... ... £3,388 


Mr. Delap, his Registrar ... 369 
Lefroy (B.) ace .. 8,688 
Mr. Courtenay, his Registrar 369 
Richards (B.) 1 ... 3,688 
Mr. Piers, his Registrar ... 369 
Mr. Forde, Registrar to Chief 

Baron Pigot __... 369 
Mr. Hitchcock, Master of the 

Court... wae <—.: -—a 
Addition in fees, about... 350 
Mr. Yeo, Clerk of the Rules 800 
Mr. E. Cooper, his Assistant 500 
Mr. Cooper, Principal Assist- 


ant e 400 
Mr. Castles, iced pores 400 
Mr. Patten, Clerk ne 200 
Mr. T. Yeo, Clerk vse 150 
Mr. J. Patten, do. a 100 
Mr, Watson, do. aia 100 
Mr. Legg, do. __... ‘ee 80 
Mr. Cathrew, do. ... = 150 
Mr. Archer, do. ad 80 
Mr. Mathers, do., about 50 
Mr. Pardy, do., about 50 
Mr. Nunn, 

Mr. Furlong, an} 

Mr. Franks, paid in fees, ¢ 300 
about 

Mr. Bagnall, 


Mr. Stewart, Stamp Distribu- 
tor, paid by centage on sales, 


about iia 600 


Mr. Gibbon, Mestenger for 
Master... aoe ae 40 
Court Keeper 








Catholics. 
Offices. Salaries. 


EXCHEQUER. 
Pigot (C.B.) eve -. 4,612 
Mr. Scott, his Circuit Regis- 





trar, ii 276 

Mr. M‘Mahon, Pleadings yr 
sistant... oe .. 400 
Mr. Armstrong, Clerk _... 100 
Mr. Teeling, do. eos 150 
Mr. Hean, Crier ~ ... 120 
£5,658 
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TABLE No. 3.—LAW COURTS (continued). 


Protestants. 
Offices. Salaries. 


COMMON PLEAS. 

Torrens (J.) see .. £3,688 
Mr. Babington, hisRegistrar 369 
Jackson (J.) ‘iss ... 3,688 
Mr. Scott, his Registrar ... 269 
Hon. Mr. Plunkett, Master 

of the Court a os : eae 
Addition in fees about... 100 
Mr. Green, Clerk of the 

a a i 800 
Mr. Mee, his Assistant ... 300 
Mr. Reid, Record Assistant 400 
Mr. M‘Causland, Clerk ... 200 
Mr. Stewart, ditto... a 100 
Mr. Paulet, ditto ... ; 80 
Mr. Lefanu, Tipstaff, shout 150 


Mr. Plunket, > Examiners of 

Mr. Dobbin, or f 150 

Mr. Stanford, 2 es, about 

The Crier of the Court... 120 

Court Keeper “2 vee 30 
£11,831 


WRIT AND RECORD OFFICES. 
Mr. Clancy, Clerk of the 











Catholics. 
Offices, Salaries. 


COMMON PLEAS. 
Monahan, (C.J.) ... »» £4,612 
Mr. Monahan, his Registrar 646 
Oy aie rey ee ... 3,688 
Mr. Rorke, his Registrar... 369 
Mr. Carey, Principal As- 


sistant... 600 
Mr. M. wm Privcipal 
Assistant .. oon 300 
Mr. Lynem, Second As. 
sistant... os, fou 


Mr. P. Carey, Clerk one. <5 
Mr. Monk, ditto... vad 100 
Mr. O'Gorman, Stamp Dis- 
tributor, paid by centage 
on sales, about ... sie 100 


ee 








Writs... nes 600 
Mr. W. Yeo, Clerk ae 200 
Mr. Battley, do. 150 
Mr. Ferguson, Record Reaper 300 

£1,250 

Number of Judges ‘ 9 
Number of Officers ee 65 

| Total nl nee ne 74 





Total Salaries of Judges, 
Protestants reo » 034,610 
Like of Officers, Protestants 20,109 


a ey 


Total one £54,719 15 10 





£10,665 
Number of Judges 3 
Number of Officers 17 
Total 20 


Total Salaries of Judges, 
Catholics ae »- 12,914 
Like of Officers, Catholics 3,842 


£16,756 3 5 
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We have not called attention to these tables with the most remote 
design of passing either praise or dispraise upon the men appointed, 
or upon the religions they profess. We have referred to them for 
the purpose of showing, that various governments have in turn 
cajoled and lured the bar into partizanship, that the result of this 
partizanship has been dissension and division, and the dissension and 
division have conduced to place the bar in the condition, the pitiable 
condition, of weakness and inutility, to which we at present see it 
reduced. This system is not the growth of one year or of ten; for 
more than a quarter of a century the process of centralization in 
legal appointments has been aimed at; it has never during that time 
been lost sight of, and the utter powerlessness of the bar being a 
first step towards its full completion, all the arts and all bribes of 
successive Viceroys, have been directed to produce jealousy and divi- 
sion amongst the profession ; sometimes it has been attempted openly, 
with all the boldness of a daring highwayman; at other times, it has 
been carried on silently and insidiously, with all the secrecy of an 
accomplished burglarious cracksman. We think that in calling at- 
tention to these facts, we do (a service to the Irish bar. We believe 
our country to be as worthy of a distinct bar as Scotland, and it will 
be no fault of ours, if the legal profession in Ireland shall ever become 
merged or swamped in that of England. If we thought the members 
of the Irish bar degraded in soul, or forgetful of that allegiance 
which every man owes to his profession, we might despair of seeing 
a national feeling amongst the members; but we are sure that 
there is a love of Ireland mingled with the self-sacrificing spirit of 
those, who day after day throng the hall and library of the Four 
Courts, and who prefer the weary toil of our profession to more 
agreeable, and perhaps more money-getting pursuits. We know the 
bar meeting to which we have referred, proved that though power- 
less at present, there was some of the old spirit still amongst us, and 
who can despair of seeing a brighter day dawn upon us, when we 
recollect the sentiments uttered by Holmes, by Whiteside, by 
O’Loghlen, by Fitzgibbon. Napier too, following his own honest 
convictions in every phase of life, and in all the changes of politics, 
is an ally so powerful, so true, so unchanging, that his services to 
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his profession cannot be too highly rated, or the value of his par- 
liamentary assistance too greatly valued. 

We have now at sufficient length, in this article at least, attempted 
to lay before our readers the present condition of the Irish bar. We 
have shown its utter weakness, its complete powerlessness to act 
with independence and spirit, and its great unwillingness to cast off 
all the debasing trammels by which government bribes and viceregal 
baits have entangled it. We have shown how the system of division 
has been tried, and crowned with such perfect success. We have 
proved how the Protestant has been raised to place by one govern- 
ment, and the Catholic by another. We have, we think, made it 
quite plain that each of these classes has in turn found itself fooled 
and deceived. We have shown, (but at no great length, as we mean 
to return to the subject,) that the whole system of colonial appoint- 
ments is carried on in a spirit degrading to the Irish bar, and have 
proved that most even of the few appointments given to Irishmen 
are so unhealthy, that death is in general the speedy lot of him who 
is nominated. We have tried to place before the reader, in as strong 
and plain colours as possible, the manner in which the Irish bar has 
been passed over, in the appointments of Lord Campbell, Sir 
Edward Sugden, and Mr. Hargreave. These are the facts, and these 
the melancholy proofs of the fallen state of the present condition of 
the Irish bar—facts and proofs which clearly show, how readily 
England has adopted, and is prepared to carry out, the advice of Mr. 
Rowley Lascelles, who writes of the law department of Ireland, 
‘Much of this department has been abrogated by act of Parliament, 
and MORE MUST AND WILL BE SO. ‘This and the two preceding de- 
partments (State Officers and Education) are still in the old spirit of 
a distinct kingdom, and cannot be too soon consolidated with the 
parent establishment.”’* 


* Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibernia. Schedule after page 228. 
Part II. 

We consider this a very fitting place to introduce the evidence of 
Lords Brougham and Campbell, and of Mr. Pierce Mahony, given before a 
select committee of the House of Commons, appointed the 8th of April, 
1846, to inquire into the present state of legal education in Ireland. We 
refer to this report for the purpose of showing that the suggestion of 
Lascelles has not been lost sight of. The reader will observe Lord Brough- 
am’s opinion of Irish trials at Nisi Prius, and the great objection he and 
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We know not in what terms to write of the future condition of 
the bar. Its-present state we believe to have sprung from, and to 
be the offspring of the errors of the past; and upon the acts of the 
bar now, upon their union, and the casting aside of all petty differ- 
ences, depends the future. We have observed that all other profes- 
sions unite when the members consider their interest threatened or 
injured, and endeavour to obtain protection or redress. Within the 
past three months, we have seen the doctors of the noble profession 
of medicine assembled in Dublin, for the purpose of urging upon the 
Minister, the necessity of certain changes in the laws regulating the 
medical charities and the medical profession in this country. They 
were acting for themselves and for Ireland. Why should not the 
bar assemble with the same unanimity? They have a profession and 
a country to serve; they belong to a profession which has suffered 
in every change of society in Ireland; they belong to a profession 


Lord Campbell entertain to there being any centralization in Scotch law. 
Mr. Pierce Mahony’s ‘‘ hope” is also worthy of observation, as it proves 
him to be a man of the most unbounded credulity, and infantine reliance 
upon English feelings of reciprocity. 


Mr. Pierce Manony. 
Question 2534. Would it, in your opinion, conduce to the improvement 
and remuneration of the profession, if the Irish barristers were allowed to 
ractise in the courts of England, and vice versa ?—Certainly ; and I hope 
will live to the time when English barristers will be made Irish judges, 
and Irish barristers English judges. The more the distinctions of country 
are broken down, the better for the United Empire. 


Loro Broveuam. 
3805. There is, I apprehend, much greater exactness, and much greater 
attention to strict rules, with us, than takes place at Nisi Prius, in dealing 
with evidence and examining witnesses, in the sister kingdom. For all of 
which reasons I consider that the Irish barrister coming here for a period 
is a great advantage.—3806. There is also the additional advantage of 
having the opportunity here of attending a conveyancer’s office, there bein 
very few conveyancers to be found in Ireland? Isuppose so. I must add, 
that the business of the Court of Chancery is of very limited amount in 
Ireland.—3807. Would it be desirable to allow Irish barristers and English 
barristers to practise reciprocally in each country? I do not see any great 
objection to it.—3808. Would it not tend to assimilate the practice, and to 
correct any errors which may exist in the Irish practice? It might very 
much tend to correct the Trish practice. Lam a : ge friend to sending 
over, from time to time, an English judge to preside on the Irish bench, 
and I should see no objection whatever to bring over an Irish judge occa- 
sionally to this country; I see no objection whatever to that interchange. 
There would be the greatest objection to a similar inter e with Scot- 
land, because the system of law there is totally different, and has been for 
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which has, in all the great epochs of our country’s history, taken a 
a leading position worthy of itself. We will not, we cannot believe 
that the bar is so changed, so lost to all sense of public and private 
interest, as to continue in the present state of miserable selfish dis- 
union. There is, there can be no private interest, either honourable 
or paramount, which clashes with the interests of the profession. 
That preferment which is gained by slandering the country, that 
advancement which springs from the adoption of party principles, 
and attempts to thrive by bitter foulness of anonymous pamphlet- 
eering, must be opposed and exposed. These are the evils of the 
bar, the surest signs of its decay, and the most melancholy proof 
of its want of unanimity, and disregard of national interests. 

There was a time when the Irish bar was united, and each member 
acted as if his country and his profession depended upon his honour 
and his courage. Actuated by such sentiments as these, and believ- 


ages past, though originally it was so exactly the same, that there is a doubt 
expressed by some legal antiquarians, whether the oldest book in the Scotch 
law is a translation or an original, the Regiam Majestatem. Ihave no 
doubt it is a translation from our Bracton. 


Lorp CAaMBPELL. 

3869. My own opinion is, that there ought to be one bar for England and 
Ireland.—3870. That they should reciprocate ; so that a barrister who prac- 
tises at the English bar should be entitled to practise at the Irish bar also ? 
Most undoubtedly.—3871. And an interchange of judges? Aninterchange 
of judges, I think, would be highly beneficial. 9872, And ou would extend 
the same rule to the Inns of Court; that the course of education pursued 
in Ireland should be pursued in England, and vice versa? Undoubtedly.— 
3873. Would you require that the Irish student should necessarily come 
over here for purposes of study, previously to his admission to the Irish 
bar? Not atall. Ithink the union would be essentially consolidated by 
this arrangement.—3874. Do you think it would be advisable also, that 
English judges from time to time should go the Irish circuits, and Irish 
judges the English? I feel that so strongly, that I have several times in the 

ouse of Lords proposed that that system should be adopted. Lord 
Wellesley was of opinion that it would tend very much to benefit the 
United Kingdom if there were one bar for England and Ireland, and that 
there should be an mee ge © ; that English barristers should be appointed 
as Irish judges, and that Irish barristers should be appointed English 
judges,—3875. It has been stated to this Committee, that there is a consi- 
derable difference, as it respects both the law and the practice of the law, 
between the two countries: would that at all interfere with this interchange ? 
I do not at all agree in that ; “~ are essentially the same; the difference 
between them is quite trifling. There is an essential difference between the 


law of Scotland and the law of England, but the common law of Ireland 
and the common law of England are the same, and there is no material dif- 
ference in the practice. 
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ing the rights of Ireland to be in danger, the lawyers’ corps of Volun- 
teers, upon the 28th of February, 1782, resolved to support their 
representatives, if necessary, “‘ WITH THEIR LIVES AND FORTUNES.” 
And again, on another great day, when the indignant citizens of an 
insulted and oppressed nation, assembled to hear from the Viceroy 
Portland the intention of the King, when all the streets around and 
all the avenues of the Parliament House, were filled by the armed 
guardians of the country’s rights, upon this great day, the glorious 
ever-memorable TWENTY-SEVENTH OF May, 1782, the lawyers’ corps 
formed the vanguard of the Volunteers, ready, should the King’s 
message prove the King’s unwillingness to grant their just demands, 
to send back, in the thunder of their cannon, the proud defiance of 
indignant Ireland. True, the days of violence and blood have passed 
away for ever, and the constitutional redress of grievances is more 
readily obtained by the pen than by the sword; but surely our bar 
is still awake to its own interest and the good of the country. We 
have not recalled these bright days without an object. We believe 
that ‘‘ memories like these, God and good men will not let die.” We 
have shown what the bar is, we have recalled the memory of what 
it was, and have proved that what it yet may become, depends neither 
upon the will nor the policy of any English minister, but rests solely 
and entirely with the members of the bar themselves. It is in their 
power to form a league for the protection of their interests, which 
no minister will dare to oppose. If Protestant can forget his absurd 
contempt for Catholic, if Catholic can forget his ridiculous anxiety 
for exclusive promotion, if both can agree that there is in life some- 
thing better than the begging for place, and something higher and 
holier than the putting co-religionists into petty judicial situations; 
if the long continued course of conduct pursued by the bar be cast 
away for ever, then may we hope to see the profession in its old 
position of honourable pre-eminence; but if the present dissensions 
and jealousy be continued, we may very speedily expect to find our 
lawyers transported to Westminster Hall, or reduced to the intellec- 
tual and dignified position of a Quarter Sessions bar. And then, when 
time shall have passed on, and when causes of action arising in 
Nenagh or in Waterford, shall be tried in London, we may regret 
our folly and divisions too late, and discover that English attorneys 
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prefer the barrister of their own country, to transact Irish business, 
taking for their motto, the very national sentiment, No IrtsH NEED 
ApPpLy. It may be asked, how can the Irish bar prevent the 
designs of government being carried out? By, as we have shown, 
forgetting its dissensions, by evoking the public aid, by stirring up 
the public mind, by calling forth the public opinion of the country. 
Are there amongst the 1380 men, who form the Irish bar, no active 
minds, no bold hearts, no ready pens, no eloquent tongues? Can 
these men forget what is due to themselves, to their profession, and 
to Ireland? We will not, we cannot believe it; we say to each 


member of the Irish bar, in the words of an honest, a wise, an eloquent, — 


and a pious man, addressed to a great judge— 

‘** Impress upon yourself the importance of your profession; con- 
sider that some of the greatest and most important interests of the 
world are committed to your care—that you are our protectors 
against the encroachments of power—that you are the preservers of 
freedom, the defenders of weakness, the unravellers of cunning, the 
investigators of artifice, the humblers of pride, and the scourgers of 
oppression; when you are silent, the sword leaps from its scabbard, 
and nations are given up to the madness of internal strife. In all 
the civil difficulties of life, men depend upon your exercised faculties, 
and your spotless integrity, and they require of you an elevation 
above all that is mean, and a spirit which will never yield when it 
ought not to yield. As long as your profession retains its character 
for learning, the rights of mankind will be well arranged; as long as 
it retains its character for virtuous boldness, those rights will be well 
defended; as long as it preserves itself pure and incorruptible on 
other occasions not connected with your profession, those talents 
will never be used to the public injury, which were intended and 
nurtured for the public good.” 

Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works—Vol. III. p. 251. 
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Art. V.—MR. MONTAGUE DEMPSEY’S EXPERIENCES 
OF THE LANDED INTEREST. 
Cuapter I. 


Uncie Peter! Uncle Peter! why did you die? Or, at least, why 
did you ‘levy fines, and suffer a recovery, and thereby bar the entail 
and remainders over,” a feat of which I hereby disclaim all knowledge, 
except as I am informed by Messrs. Seizem and Skinn, your solicitors, 
that the non-performance of such a piece of legal gymnastics on your 
part, would, by some process known only to the initiated, have had the 
effect of preventing me from exchanging my first floor in Blooms- 
bury, with its cheerful prospect of chimney-tops and steeples, for the 
commodious family mansion of Ballinahaskin, and accepting the title 
of landlord to some interesting, but dirty, specimens of the human 
race, in lieu of that of second clerk in the highly respectable firm, of 
Filer, Nogs, & Co. London. 

One morning in the month of November, 1843, an individual 
might have been observed making his way along Lombard-street, 
with a rapidity that appeared almost magical, when the density of 
the fog, and the crowded state of the footpath, were taken into con- 
sideration. His brisk yet methodical movements bespoke the man 
of business, while the mediwval cut of his coat, and the bundle of 
letters in his right hand, at once stamped him as the district postman. 
(The fact of my being an ardent admirer of the works of G. P. R. 
James will, I hope, be a sufficient excuse for adopting the above 
form of commencement.) Any one who took a sufficiently deep 
interest in the progress of the man of letters above alluded to, might 
have observed him enter a peculiarly business-like house, and stop 
at an equally business-like inner door, the upper part of which was 
glazed with a species of glass so ingeniously ribbed, as to give the 
street outside, when viewed through it, the appearance of a copy- 
book with very narrow lines; the prospect was still farther impeded 
by a legend, to the effect, that Filer, Nogs, and Co. were in the 
habit of transacting their business there. Without pausing to 
admire the flourishes in the latter work of art, he rapidly dropped 
four or five letters through a letter-box in the door, and hurried 
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away, frantically turning over the bundle in his hand. ‘The letters 
had hardly time to settle themselves comfortably in the box, when 
the Chubb-lock was invaded by an excessively chubby key, and they 
were withdrawn by the hand of Mr. Nogs, who was proceeding to lay 
them on the desk of the senior partner, when the direction of one of 
them caught his eye, and surprised him to such an extent, as 
caused him to ejaculate, “ By Jove!” with so great an amount of 
vigour, that Mr. Filer actually let fall the tin can, in which he was 
arranging a small pack of cards, so as to inform all whom it might 
concern, that the day was Tuesday, and that it was the 18th day of 
November, 1843; a task which he performed with mercantile 
regularity, at precisely half-past nine every morning. ‘ Now then! 
what is it?” said he. Mr. Nogs, with a composure wonderful under 
the circumstances, replied, “A letter for Dempsey.” “A what?” 
cried Filer, making the T sound like the explosion of a percussion 
cap: ‘A letter for Dempsey! God bless me!” He was paralyzed, 
but only for a moment, and walked to his desk with the air of a 
man who had formed a stern resolution, and was prepared to go 
through with it. ‘ Mr. Nogs,” said he, he always mistered him on 
important occasions, “have the goodness to call Mr. Dempsey.” 
The junior partner obeyed, by opening a door about three inches, 
and projecting, like a missile, through the aperture the dissyllable, 
** Dempsey!” A sound was heard in the office outside, as of an 
individual letting himself down from a height on a boarded floor, 
and the second after, Montague Dempsey made his appearance. 

As, on this occasion, I first have the honour of being introduced to 
the reader, a slight personal sketch may not be out of place. If con- 
fidence may be put in several portraits executed on blotting paper, 
in a highly finished style, by Jubb, the junior clerk, who is con- 
sidered to have a taste for drawing, I, at that time, presented the 
appearance of an individual of middle age and stout proportions, 
with a bald head, and a remarkably small and unmeaning eye, so 
small, in fact, that the artist usually represented it by a dot. That 
Iam now altered, at least in obesity, from what I then was, a 
waistcoat now in my possession affords indisputable, but, to me at 
least, not very satisfactory evidence. As to my disposition and 
habits, I am sure my landlady would have no objection to make an 
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affidavit to the eifect, that I was the “ quietest, contentedest lodger 
as ever was.” 

On my entering the office, Mr. Filer relaxed his expression of stern 
determination to one of mere ordinary calmness, and said, ‘ Mr. 
Dempsey, @ letter for you has arrived by this morning’s post.” He 
here paused, expecting that the astounding announcement would 
have paralyzed me. “I thought, Mr. Dempsey,” continued he, ‘ you 
were aware, I had an objection to any letters being received in 
this office, except such as were purely on the business of the house.” 
I, of course, commenced my reply in the orthodox form in such case 
made and provided, by saying “ Really, sir’’—when he stopped me 
with “‘ well sir, that will do; have the goodness not to allow it to 
occur again; take your letter, sir, and be so kind as to request your 
correspondent to direct in future to your present—a—a—in fact, to 
your lodgings.” He laid an emphasis on the word “ correspondent,” 
as though he considered my having such a thing as something out of 
the ordinary course of nature. I meekly withdrew, and having arrived 
at the summit of my’ stool, proceeded to read the letter with feelings 
greatly prejudiced against it, as the cause of the calm reproof I had 
just received; it was written in an uncompromising legal hand, and 
was as follows:— 

‘“‘Sir,—It is our duty to inform you, that by the death of Mr. 
Peter Dempsey of Ballinahaskin, (which event occurred on the 12th 
ultimo, ) you became seised of all his fee-simple property. We have to 
request, that you will without delay, inform us of your intentions 
regarding the estate. For any future information you may require, 
we beg leave to refer you to Mr. James Tapper, Chancery-lane. 

‘** We remain, Sir, your obedient Servants, 
‘* SEIZEM AND SKINN.” 

I have often since wondered at the calm composure, with which I 
read the announcement of so great a change in my position in life. 
I had no reason to doubt its truth, and was sufficiently aware of the 
circumstances of my Uncle Peter, to know that his income, though 
itself inconsiderable, would be to me, what the newspapers call, a 
princely fortune. Yet, if the letter, instead of informing me I 
was no longer a hard-worked clerk in a merchant’s office, but the 
possessor of some hundreds per annum, had contained merely a ticket 
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of admission to the Haymarket, I doubt if it would have been at the 
time less welcome. There must be a provision of nature, which, 
in some dispositions at least, causes unexpected intelligence to take 
effect in homeopathic doses, and thus prevents the mind from 
being over elated or depressed. It must have been so with me 
in the present instance, for I remember distinctly, proceeding, line 
after line, through Messrs. Seizem and Skinn’s epistle, and then 
folding up and pocketing it in the most unimpassioned and method- 
ical manner. It had, however, the effect of making me unusually 
abstracted and silent as the day wore on, which change in my 
deportment, my fellow clerks attributed to my visit to the private 
office. In fact, I heard one of them remark to Jubb, that “the 
governor must have blown up Dempsey prime,”’ a piece of wit which 
delighted the artist to such a degree, that he immediately commenced 
a blotting paper cartoon on a large scale, representing me, with an 
expression of countenance, as if I was. receiving the shock of a 
galvanic battery, standing between the “governors,” who were 
regarding me with looks that a Caribbee might have envied. 

The moment I was at liberty I proceeded to Chancery-lane, and 
having found Mr. Tapper’s office, knocked in that desultory and 
quivering style usually adopted by persons labouring under mental 
perturbation. The door was opened by a woman who kept her 
hands under her apron, in which she was perfectly justified if their 
cleanliness did not exceed that of her arms; by her I was informed that 
the office was closed, and Mr. Tapper had gone home to something- 
or-other street in Islington, whither, after a vain attempt to dine, 
I proceeded, for my mind was in that restless state which requires 
some active employment, and besides, I knew my own duties would 
prevent my seeing Mr. Tapper during his business hours. After 
several enquiries from policemen who were vague, and cabmen who 
were careless, as to the street I wanted, I found Mr. Tapper’s house— 
an unambitious residence—in whose external appearance the prin- 
cipal feature was, a most imposing flight of steps. On my stating 
that I came on particular business, I was shown into a room, which, 
from the stand of geraniums in the window, and the books, papers, 
and desk on the table, | concluded was an ingenious cross between 
a study and a green house. 
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— about the state of my uncle’s affairs; thus, as I thought, diplomati- 
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Mr. Tapper shortly after entered, accompanied by a fine flavour of 
figs, and hot gin and water. He was a little old man, although it was 
evident from the tie of his neckeloth he considered himself as yet a 
youth; and no doubt, had I asked him, could have accounted to his 
own satisfaction for the greyness of his locks, which were so artfully 
brushed across the bald part of his head, as to delude the observer 
into the idea, that each hair was growing in several places at once. 
He advanced towards me with that sidelong step, so much practised 
by ravens, elderly magpies, and birds of his species, and after 
apologising for intruding upon him at so unseasonable a time, I pro- 
ceeded to state the cause of my visit, with a consciousness that if he 
did not quickly come to my aid by making some remark, | should 
inevitably break down, which catastrophe did eventually occur, and left 
me feeling very hot, and looking, I am convinced, very foolish. 
* So you are Mr. Dempsey,” said he, as if that was the only fact 
deducible from my oration, although I distinctly recollect having, in 
my flurry, given him information on several collateral points, such as 
the amount of my salary, the number of clerks employed by Filer 
and Nogs, and their names, with their respective ranks in the office. 
‘‘T received a letter this morning, sir,” he continued, ‘from Mr. 
Seizem, in which he mentioned your good fortune. Allow me to 
congratulate you sir,—very sudden sir, very,—disease of the heart, I 
hear.’ I was about to assure him that as far as I was aware, I was 
not afflicted with any heart complaint, and that he was very kind to 
think I should be a loss, when he added, “ Left a widow, I believe 
sir, eh? and three daughters;” showing me that he alluded to my 
uncle and not to myself, whereupon I felt myself becoming exces- 
sively red in the face (which, by-the-bye, is a habit of mine) at the 
thought of the mental mistake I had committed. I said I was aware 
that my uncle had been married, but could not say whether he left 
a widow or family, and that in fact, since the time of my father’s 
death, when I entered my present situation, I had become almost 
totally estranged from my family, but above all, from my uncle 
Peter, which I attributed principally to the fact, that since the mar- 
riage of the latter, the two brothers had never been on terms. I 
wound up by saying, I was desirous of ascertaining something clearly 
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cally leading the conversation to the subject I was most anxious 
about. ‘ Oh,” said he after a pause, during which he had stedfastly 
scrutinized the geraniums, while I hoped he was turning over in his 
mind the form in which to announce the amount of my future 
wealth, “I have it on authority, too good to be doubted, that your 
uncle left to mourn his loss, a widow and three lovely daughters— 
play the piano, harp, sing, and all that sir—magnificent creatures !”’ 
This eulogium he uttered, rubbing his hands and smirking his face 
into an absolute network of wrinkles, as much as to say, * if I was 
in your place, you lucky dog, what conquests ’d make.” ‘TI sup- 
pose my uncle settled handsome fortunes on them,” said I, thinking 
to myself, that though he were Machiavelli himself, he could not 
now escape being drawn into some confession as to the old gentle- 
man’s property. ‘‘ Ah, ha! Mr. Dempsey,” he replied with a horrid 
leer, “so you have your eye on a future Mrs. Dempsey already.” 
I need not say that my defeat and his triumph were, each in its way, 
coniplete. When I had sufficiently recovered my composure, laying 
aside all artifice, which I now saw was useless, I proceeded to the 
point at once, and begged of him to give me what information he 
could respecting the nature, amount, and circumstances of the 
property to which I had become entitled, stating that I had been 
referred to him for that purpose. “ Really, Mr. Dempsey,” said he, 
drawing himself up, and looking oracular, “I should be most happy, 
in fact quite delighted, to give you any accurate information in my 
power—mind, accurate information; but I do not feel myself justified 
in making a statement to you, on which you could not with certainty 
rely. It would grieve me to be the cause of leading you to suppose 
your property greater or less than it might afterwards prove; the 
value of landed property is, you know, fluctuating; on the one hand, 
a lease against you may have expired, or, on the other, a whole tract of 
country may have been submerged by the shifting of one of those— 
what’s this you call ’em?—bogs, aye bogs—by the bye, astonishing 
case that the other day—perfectly wonderful—you saw it in the papers, 
eh? Whole village carried away—old woman washing potatoes—you 
remember? No, my advice to you is, to write to Mr. Seizem, to say 
he may expect you in Dublin—let me see, when could you go? 
Well, as soon as you can, that’s what I would do. If you have any 
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little business to arrange, any small debts to get in, I shall be most 
happy to transact it for you, only too happy to serve any friend of 
Mr. Seizem’s—very old friend of mine is Mr. Seizem; first learned 
my business in his office; I was a mere boy then;” I was about to 
observe, that I had no idea Mr. Seizem was so old a man as that 
would lead me to suppose; but suppressed the remarks from a recol- 
lection of Mr. Tapper’s weak point, and promising to follow his 
advice, wished him a good evening, he following me to the door with 
“good evening, Mr. Dempsey—good fellow Seizem—good evening 
sir’? Disappointed as I was, in the main object of my visit to Mr. 
Tapper, and bafiled by his excessive politeness and mysterious un- 
willingness, or inability, to give me any information, yet I could 
not help deriving a sort of satisfaction from his manner towards me. 
It was evident that in his eyes at least I was the landed proprietor, 
and not the merchant’s clerk. Even the vague way in which he 
spoke of the value of my property excited in my mind feelings of 
self-importance, and almost made me fancy the transformation com- 
plete. As I walked homewards I detected myself several times 
almost swaggering, and elbowing my way at crowded corners, in a 
style far different from my usual humble and modest gait; and yet 
a feeling of intense pleasure at my elevation, was decidedly not 
amongst my sensations at the time. I felt an uncertainty as to 
whether the change in my circumstances would add to my happiness ; 
not that I was attached to my then mode of life, far from it. Often 
when building castles in the air (and who is there who does not at 
times indulge himself in rearing those edifices) I had pictured to 
myself, the delights of exchanging a life of monotonous labour for 
one of untrammelled ease; now that the dream had become a reality, 
I, who had sighed’ for the shadow, hesitated to grasp the substance. 
I was conscious of my own ignorance of the world and its ways, 
and felt that from having been so long a mere spectator, I was hardly 
suited to sustain in the great farce, even so subordinate a part as 
that of a country gentleman of small income, my only preparation 
for that character being such ideas of rural felicity, as a Sunday 
trip to Richmond, or a week in summer at Margate, could suggest. 
If, however, these reflections made me for a moment contemplate let- 
ting the matter drop, and taking no further step to secure the fortune 
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already almost within my reach, such a thought was only mometit- 
ary. “No,” said I to myself, ‘‘ Montague Dempsey, you have a 
destiny to fulfil, and do not attempt to flinch from it, sir. There is 
a ‘tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads en to 
fortane.” (1 am fond of quoting Shakespeare, when J know the 
passage well, and can do it with safety.) ‘This seems uncommonly 
like it: so in with you Montague, and don’t stand shivering on the 
bank—never mind the cold——what matter though the stream be 4 
little rough or muddy, or sweep along with it many little disagree- 
abilities. Have courage, old boy!” (meutally patting myself on the 
back) ‘‘and you won’t be swamped; and even if you are, is such a 
fate much worse than the one before you? If you lose this tide, 
the same old jog-trot sort of life, the same struggle at quarter-day, 
to make both ends meet, is before you. To be sure old Parker may 
go, or be taken into partnership, and you may get his place, and be 
able to treat yourself to a bus home from the city—but you'll want it 
then, for you will be getting old and shaky, my poor fellow; then, 
perhaps, you will give up your situation, and starve on your savings, 
until, at last, you drop off, leaving no one to regret you but your 
landlady, who will hope, as she puts up the bill on your sitting-room 
window, that her next lodger may pay as regularly.” 

This last argument appeared conclusive, though it certainly did 
strike me as strange, that but the day before, I was contemplating 
with the most perfect contentment and equanimity, the prospect 
which I now drew in such sombre colours. As I was that night 
preparing to adopt my favourite method of discussing a weighty 
subject, namely, sleeping on it, a mode of arriving at a conclusion 
in which I consider myself an adept, my landlady entered, with her 
usual preliminary enquiry after my cold. I had had one about six 
months previously, but she seemed to be under the impression it 
had fastened itself on my constitution, as she seldom opened a con- 
versation without asking me how it was. In the present instance 
she begged to know, was there anything she could send me up that 
might relieve the cough; and altogether evinced such tender soliei- 
tude, that when I recollected the ungracious thoughts respecting her 
I had been just harbouring, I felt convicted of the basest ingra- 
titude, and accordingly denounced myself as a monster. The sub- 
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sequent part of her conversation was, on this occasion, about the 
weekly bill, which she laid on the table. 

I have often remarked, that when you are doing all in your power 
to go to sleep, and trying all those impracticable feats usually 
recommended for that purpose, such as retrograding through the 
alphabet, and counting backwards from one hundred to one inclusive, 
nature and art seem to conspire to frustrate your efforts; your watch 
ticks with unusual vehemence, as if determined to keep you awake, 
or go to pieces in the attempt; should your next-door neighbour be 
possessed of a poultry-yard, the cock attached to that establishment 
will be unusually vigilant; and should there be a plurality of cats in 
the street, they will be sure to select the spot beneath your window 
for the holding of their revels. In my case the animal department was 
ably supported by a conscientious dog in the next garden, who, as if 
aware that he was remarkably ugly, and perfectly useless, felt him- 
self bound to do something for his maintenance, and kept up an inces- 
sant barking. As to those pieces of mechanism, the church clocks, I 
have never since felt total confidence in them; I perceived that night 
such a difference of opinion among them, that I have remained, even 
to the present day, sceptical respecting the proverbial regularity of 
clock-work. It was all very well, so long as they were busy with 
the small hours, but when the chimes were, of necessity, compli- 
cated, the discrepancy was painfully evident. The proceedings, I 
remarked, always opened by a little shrill-toned clock, which ap- 
appeared to set all the others going; just as in a street row, one 
shrewish woman will set half a dozen quietly disposed individuals 
vociferating and shouting. The strain was then taken up by a 
couple of deeper voiced disputants, who, after arguing the point 
between themselves, paused, by common consent, to hear what the 
next had to say; he then delivered his opinion in a deliberate and 
sententious solo; then another pause, and a distant bell would be 
heard sending forth, across miles of roof, a new theory as to the 
correct time; on which three or four nearer would seem to start 
up, as if determined to dispute the last opinion. Several times 
when I found, to my great delight, my thoughts assuming that 
wandering aspect which is a sure forerunner of sleep, one or all of 
the conspirators, would bring them back with horrible distinctness. 
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At last, however, the scene changed, and I found myself magically 
installed in my Irish estates, and presiding at a harvest home, which 
I had provided in right regal style for my numerous tenantry. 
Mounted on a beer barrel, I addressed them in a strain of impassioned 
eloquence, when suddenly the top gave way, and I discovered that 
Messrs. Filer and Nogs had, by some act of legerdemain, possessed 
themselves of the interior, and furnished it so as, in every way, to 
resemble their own office in Lombard-street. As I was endeavouring 
to explain the unceremonious mode in which I had gained admission, 
somebody seemed to knock outside in so familiar a manner, that it 
had the effect of wakening me, when I found that my landlady had 
been, according to her own account, nearly five minutes at my door 


with the hot water. 
(To be continued.) 





Art. VL—IRISH ART, ARTISTS, AND ART UNIONS. 


‘Tue fine arts in Ireland have at no period been in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and this indeed is a truism so well established and 
recognized, that it is scarcely requisite in treating of art, to set forth 
the fact ; but the causes which predispose to, and in a great degree 
occasion their unfortunate position, is a matter on which we are 
about to offer a few observations. 

Their greatest discouragement in this country is unquestionably the 
apathy towards art, not to say the inability to appreciate it, which 
the great mass of the public evince; this is not the only drawback 
to their development, but it is nevertheless a great one; as the fine 
arts are governed by the same laws of supply and demand, that 
trade, and indeed all things sublunary, are forced to acknowledge. 
This may seem, at the first glance, rather incompatible with Celtic 
tendencies, with our natural quickness and vivacity, as well as with 
the numbers of our countrymen who have attained to eminence in the 
arts; nevertheless the fact will be found so, and may most probably 
be explained in some degree, by the social and political position 
of the great mass of the fathers and mothers of the present men and 
women, by the want of a diffusion of wealth amongst the middle 
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classes, by the almost total absence of art education, and not least, 
by political turmoil; which is a great and terrible enemy to the pro- 
gress of art and refinement. It is to be hoped, that matters will not 
be always so, and no doubt some dawn of better promise is visible, 
but it is with the present we have to deal; and that apathy pre- 
vails, as well as inability to appreciate what ought to be appre- 
ciated, all those possessing the power to discriminate, who happen 
to visit our annual exhibitions, will find most abundant and con- 
clusory proof; they will be sickened by finding the very worst 
productions often highly praised and admired; indeed the bad 
obtain most encomiums, probably because they come more to the 
level of the admirers thereof: and there is joined to this, an affec- 
tation of judgment, that is positively disgusting to the educated in 
art; they affect a sort of cynical criticism too, that vexes; for it 
is ten to one, but they all say it is a horrid exhibition, that there are 
heaps of trash, and that such and such an abominable daub ought 
never to be admitted. Although one will often have regretfully to 
coincide with this latter assertion, yet, as there are several works of 
real ability on the walls, generally much more conspicuously placed 
than are the execrables, the wonder is, why they will not be looked 
at in preference; because those who affect to sneer at the whole exhi- 
bition, as an agglomeration of utter daubiness, set themselves up for 
the “* judicious few,” and “ grieve” accordingly; after all, this is the 
most prudent course, it is always safer to condemn than to praise; 
your critic may be safe enough in faulting a real good thing, for if 
a work be ever so first-rate, it is certain not to be faultless in every 
particular; but once let our discriminator commend a glorious daub, 
and he is quenched in ridicule: he is wise enough to know this, and 
shapes his conduct accordingly. 

It is a matter to be regretted, that so many really very inferior 
productions are allowed a place on the walls of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy’s annual exhibition. It is contended that this is a fault 
leaning to virtue’s side; as supposing that although bad enough just 
then, their authors may be encouraged to do better next year. 
Many artists who subsequently attained to a high position in art, 
unquestionably did make somewhat indifferent attempts in their early 
career; but we contend that where there is real genius it will make 
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itself evident; rude though be its first emanations, still they have 
the stamp of mind; there is a something under all, which glimmers 
forth; but when nothing is visible, save dull unmistakeable medio- 
crity, or sometimes not even so much, it were but christian charity 
to discourage the perpetrators. Comerford said, alluding to those 
patrons who invite young men showing a little talent for drawing, 
to become artists, that they were doing a real and substantial in- 
jury to society; they were destroying very excellent carpenters, 
smiths, house-painters, &c. &c., and creating a class of unfortunates, 
who never would be capable of doing any good for either themselves 
or others. We greatly fear, however, that the admission of the 
works in question is as much owing to an anxiety on the part of the 
toyal Hibernian Academy, to cover their walls, as to the more 
philanthropic motive. The committee take perhaps the just view of 
what the public look for and expect. ‘‘ This celebrated panorama,” 
writes an editor of some print, “is painted on 15,000 square yards 
of canvass, and if the spectator has not quality, why he has quantity, 
and that is just as good!”’—aye, just as good with the many indeed, 
no doubt of it—but an institution like the Royal Hibernian Academy 
ought rather to lead public taste into a right direction, instead of, 
according to our supposition, pandering to it in a wrong one. It 
would be, we conceive, far and away the better course to rest 
satisfied with a smaller portion of wall being covered with pictures. 
In fact, exhibition rooms are invariably built on an altogether wrong 
principle, a lofty wall is by no means the requisite which architects 
seem to believe, but, on the contrary, in most cases it becomes a 
decided annoyance. No picture that is worth hanging at all, ought 
to be hung so as to look worse than it really is, especially in an 
annual exhibition of works by living artists, where, as a matter of 
course, it becomes a serious object to make them look as well as 
possible; yet itis a melancholy fact well known to artists, that no 
picture ever looks as well in an exhibition room as in the studio. 
Now, if a good work is hung high, it is most materially injured in its 
artistic effect, and by a parity of reasoning, if a bad one is elevated, 
it must become still worse; but as the acre of a wall is expected to 
be covered, ancient and time-honoured custom has made the upper- 
most tiers of pictures in an exhibition room, be composed of all that 
is diabolical in art. 
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It is the knowedge of how much the effect of a picture is marred, 
that makes such a fierce contest amongst artists for what is deno- 
minated ‘the line;” that is, the portion of wall between three 
and seven feet from the floor, and which is the only position in 
which a painting can be fairly viewed. Now, when the spectator 
stands in the centre of an exhibition room, the works hung on the 
line are rather concealed by the other visitors; not so, however, with 
those in high places; they glare on him in all their atrocity, and the 
coup-d’ el will not give him a very favourable impression as to the 
character of the exhibition; it also affords a pretext for the sneerers to 
ask if ever was seen such a heap of trash? and asseverate, that “there 
is not a thing worth looking at in the entire exhibition ;” in this way 
the artists and the daubers are alike confounded. In short, from those 
two circumstances, from the very bad pictures which the committee 
admit, and the flippant and depreciatory tone of criticism it has of 
late become fashionable to adopt, the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
we greatly fear, has got an indifferent reputation, and that the 
greatest amount of artistic power will hardly overcome it; a matter 
much to be deplored—as such an institution, properly directed, 
could not but exercise a vast influence in directing public taste, and 
creating a better and more just appreciation of art. The degree of 
development that the fine arts attain in any country, is a certain 
index, pointing out its progress in civilisation, wealth, and power. 
Ireland’s position exemplifies this. The contrast, as regards patron- 
age of art in Great Britain, is as marked as in most other respects. 
Purchases of pictures out of the Dublin exhibitions are, in truth, 
like angels’ visits. It is a fact, already recorded by the agency of 
type and printers’ ink, that at the exhibition of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy in 1838, the sales of pictures amounted to thirty 
shillings! And we well remember the forlorn appearance of the 
half dozen or so of asterisks in the catalogues, which marked the 
pictures for sale—some few individuals being always found, who 
laboured under the extraordinary mental delusion, that purchasers 
existed. With such bright rewards in prospect, artists did not, nor 
could they be expected to exert their talents. Portraiture and teach- 
ing became the only walks of art cultivated—artists, in common 
with the rest of her Majesty’s liege subjects, being expected to pay 
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rent and taxes, and not exempt from the necessity of eating and 
drinking. 

It was in the year following the one of gigantic sales above 
alluded to, that the Royal Irish Art Union was established. And 
from that period commenced a new era for art and artists in Ireland ; 
but, like all other things started in this country, it was mismanaged, 
and failed—not from the want of public support, for never was any 
institution better sustained—but it failed, because it did not deserve 
to succeed. We have no doubt whatever, that its promoters will 
ascribe the failure to any or every cause, except the one of there 
being any thing wrong in its management; but the public only 
ceased to support the Art Union when it found the institution con- 
ducted on certain crochety and mistaken ideas, in opposition to the 
wishes of the whole profession. 

The Royal Irish Art Union made the fatal mistake, at its very 
outset, of placing itself rather in antagonism with the artists—a 
class of all others which it most affected, and yet at the same 
time depended on for its efficiency; but a disposition was mani- 
fested to ascribe every suggestion that emanated from an artist to 
an interested motive. Before the Art Union commenced to work 
even, a member of its committee expressed his conviction, that the 
Selection Committee would have to fly Dublin at the close of the 
exhibition, lest the artists would assassinate them—and this spirit 
manifested itself in many ways. There was not, at any time, an 
artist on the Committee of Management, although nearly every 
member of the profession at first was a subscriber. 

Not less vital was the mistake of having a committee to select 
and purchase the pictures, &c., which were to be distributed, 
instead of the system of money prizes, so successfully adopted 
by the London Art Union; which enabled a subscriber gaining a 
prize to gratify his own taste in the selection of a work of art— 
paying the artist by an order on the Art Union Committee. And 
if the prizeholder preferred a work priced at a lower sum than the 
amount of his prize, he was at liberty to select it, but the overplus 
became forfeited to the society; likewise, if a work of art costing a 
greater sum was fancied, the prizeholder was permitted to add the 
difference—and this occurred in yery many instances; but no prize- 
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holder was allowed to divide his prize, by purchasing a number 
of pictures; only one work could be- selected. The utility of this 
arrangement is manifest; for otherwise there would be a danger of 
the larger prizes being frittered away in the purchase of minor 
works. This system is infinitely preferable; it induces people to 
think and reason on art, and is therefore educational. A prize- 
holder lacking judgment, taste, or discrimination, is nearly certain 
to seek opinions from others whom he conceives possess those 
acquirements; besides which, it so immediately resembles the legiti- 
mate public patronage of art. 

By the system of a committee selecting the works from the 
exhibition, it was a matter of the greatest doubt, that even when a 
prize was obtained by a subscriber, the department or style of art 
which he fancied most, should fall to, his share. Landscapes were 
allotted to those who preferred sculpture, and figure subjects to the 
admirers of marine views; in fact, it reminds one of the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence evinced in the distribution of coats to 
the general postmen—‘“ all the long men get short coats, and all the 
short men long ones.”—(vide ‘Pickwick Papers.”) One conse- 
quence was, that those who had no feeling or taste whatever for art, 
made use of the pretence of not liking the work which fell to their 
lot, as a reason for disposing of it; and as the man who prefers a 
pair of breeches to a painting by Landseer, will not be difficult to 
please regarding the price he may obtain, the Art Union prizes 
were offered for sale, in all quarters of the city, at a fourth, and 
sometimes at an eighth of the price the artists received for them. To 
such an extent was this carried, that a proviso had to be inserted in 
the Act of Parliament legalizing Art Unions, prohibiting any prize- 
holder from disposing of his prize, until one year after its distribu- 
tion by the society. The money prizes would, to a great extent, 
have counteracted this tendency, as having selected a picture or 
other work of art, to the prizeholder’s own fancy, shame, if no 
higher feeling, would prevent its being immediately disposed of for 
any thing it might bring in the market. 

The Royal Irish Art Union acted on the system of bureauocracy, 
prevailing to such an extent in continental institutions, which pre- 
supposes, that mankind are children, quite incapable, if left to them- 
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selves, of doing any thing right, and therefore kindly takes every 
thing into its own hands. Acting on this system, the Committee of 
Selection issued their fiat, and the Irish public were required to 
take trustingly, and without enquiry, every work as most admirable, 
which coincided with the ideas of excellence entertained by the 
committee. Not much improvement in public taste was likely to 
result from this system of teaching the principles of art by rote, 
even if the committee possessed, within itself, the first taste of 
genius of the age—which it did not. At first, indeed, the public 
was willing enough to give the committee credit for all the discrimi- 
nation it supposed-itself to possess, and its decisions became most 
potent. It is but just, however, to observe, that during the first 
two years of the Art Union’s active existence, it was much less 
objectionable in its procedure than it subsequently became. The 
Royal Irish Art Union professed itself established, “to raise the 
arts in Ireland from their degraded position,” and ‘to create a 
patronage that would induce our artists to devote their time and 
talents to works above mere portraiture.” The plan of the society, 
as arranged at a meeting held in Dublin, 8th April, 1839, was as 
follows :-— 


‘“* This Society is established for the encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
Ireland, by the purchase of the works of living artists exhibited in the 
metropolis. 

“ A Committee consisting of twenty-one members, chosen at a general 
meeting of subscribers, select and purchase at the exhibitions, from the 
artists in Dublin, such works of art as are creditable to the talent and genius 
of the country; and at the close of the season these prizes are distributed by 
lot amongst the subscribers.” 


In the Society’s Report for the year 1840, the following passage 
occurs— 


‘Your Committee would, however, recommend to their successors, to 
impose so far a restriction on the purchase of the works of foreign and non- 
resident artists, as to give the preference in every case where the merits 
are equal, to such works as have been painted within the year, and expressly 
for the exhibition in Ireland. They consider that this will give the resi- 
dent artists a fair priority, with a proper stimulus for exertion, and allow 
the productions of each successive year to bear evidence in themselves of 
the advance of art.” 
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These were the grounds upon which public support was solicited 
forthe Royal Irish Art Union, and upon those grounds the Irish 
public most liberally subscribed to that Institution; but it will 
scarcely be credited, that the way in which the committee carried 
out those professions was, by allocating a larger portion of the funds 
placed at their disposal, on non-resident artists, than on the artists 
in Ireland. This was not the course pursued in the two first years of 
its existence; during that period, the constitution of the society was 
adhered to, and the results were in the main satisfactory; but in the 
subsequent years, from some unexplained cause, a totally different 
principle seems to have pervaded its councils, and the consequence is, 
the gradual extinction of what might have been a most useful and 
valuable institution. In the two first years, viz., 1840 and 1841, 
there were works of art amounting to £1000 purchased from resident 
artists, and a sum of £510 was spent on works produced by non- 
residents; but from the year 1843 to 1848 inclusive, £5,470 was 
appropriated to the purchase of works by non-resident artists, and a 
sum of only £3,572 was devoted to the encouragement of the artists 
residing in this country. The absurdity of supposing for an instant 
that the productions of English, or even of Anglo-Irish artists, could 
by possibility be thought creditable to Ireland, is self-evident, and 
how the Art Union Committee of Selection arrived at the conclusion 
that they were “creditable to the talent and genius of the country,” 
we are utterly at a loss to conceive. That Irishmen have attained 
to eminence in art, literature, or science, we, as fellow-countrymen, 
may surely feel some laudable pride; but that we should take the 
credit of all the talents which others have had the taste to appre- 
ciate and foster, is surely mean, and akin to the procedure of the fly 
in the fable, who congratulated himself on having raised all the dust 
caused by the coach. Indeed the Committee have furnished irrefra- 
gable proof, that they considered themselves as having departed from 
the original constitution and basis of the society; for feeling the utter 
absurdity of so designating their English purchases, they caused the 
following ingenious interpolation to be inserted in the catalogue of 
their prizes in 1846— 
‘‘Plan as arrranged at a meeting held in Dublin, April 8, 1839, the 
Marquis of Ormonde in the chair, and confirmed at a general meeting held 
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‘* This Society is established for the encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
Ireland, by the purchase of the works of living artists exhibited in the 
metropolis. 

‘‘A Committee consisting of twenty-one members, chosen at a general 
meeting of subscribers, select and purchase at the exhibitions in Dublin, 
such works as are creditable for talent and genius, and likely to promote a 
correct feeling and taste for art throughout the country ; and at the close of 
the season these prizes are distributed by lot amongst the subscribers.” 


“The words in italics show the entirely new signification which the 
Committee sought to foist on the public, as the original constitution 
of the society. It would be a proceeding greatly to be deplored by 
all interested in the development and progress of art in Ireland, if 
the Committee were entirely debarred from purchasing any works 
contributed from England or elsewhere, by artists of superior attain- 
ments to our own. Their works being brought in juxtaposition with 
those produced in the country, would no doubt afford that ‘ proper 
stimulus for exertion” alluded to in the Report of the Art Union 
already quoted; but quite a different result was arrived at, by the 
system adopted of swamping the new-born exertions of our own 
artists, by the quantities of non-resident productions which crowded 
their efforts into the back ground, or more strictly, up to the ceiling. 
But indeed the Royal Hibernian Academy is quite as much, perhaps 
far more, to blame, than is the Art Union Committee, for if that body 
had not in the first instance given the Art Union the opportunity, 
by the quantity of English works with which their exhibitions were 
inundated, the Committee of Selection, could not with any show of 
propriety, have pursued the mischievous course which it clung to so 
pertinaciously; and surely, when a body of artists could not be true 
to the interests of their own profession, a few gentlemen in nowise 
connected with it, save by a kindred feeling for art, can hardly be 
blamed for acting similarly. The Association for the promotion of 
the fine Arts in Scotland, (an Art Union Society,) at its establish- 
ment, with true Scottish prudence, restricted itself to the purchase 
of works produced by natives of that country; and when, several 
years afterwards, it became apparent that art had sufficiently 
progressed to be able to bear competition with the English school, 
the regulation was rescinded, and the great principle of free trade in 
art, as in all else, was allowed to come into healthful activity. 
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The arts can only advance by the advance of artists—they act 
and re-act on each other, and it was mainly by attempting to 
separate them, that the Art Union failed. ~ There is a certain point 
beyond which competition eventuates in utter discouragement, and 
effort is relaxed from a conviction of its hopelessness. Up to 1840 
there was literally no encouragement for art in any of its branches, 
save portraiture, and of that even not much; men therefore turned 
there attention to other pursuits, and those who possessed that 
decided bent of genius, which clings through all discouragement to 
its object, sought countries where their efforts were better appreciated. 
The Royal Irish Art Union created a new field for its patronage; 
it professed its great object to be the development of art, in a country 
where art was in a straggling and enfeebled state. This was its 
highest mission, and if divested of this object, it would become but a 
trading speculation to all intents and purposes. Proficiency in art, 
either by nations or individuals, is only arrived at by years of 
patient toil and application; to expect our struggling artists could 
compete on equal terms with the artists of England, for years in pos- 
session of advantages and patronage altogether wanting here, was 
surely as rational as to expect a child to contend successfully with a 
full grown man; and therefore, when the first year’s Report of the 
Art Union Committee enjoined on “ their successors so far a restrie- 
tion on the purchase of the works of foreign and non-resident artists, 
as to give the preference in every case where the merits are equal,’ 
was virtually to give no preference whatever. It must occur to 
every astute mind, that if the object of the Art Union be merely to 
“advance art in Ireland,” by disseminating ‘“‘ works which are credi- 
table for talent and genius, and likely to promote a correct feeling 
and taste for art throughout the country,” its establishment was 
altogether a work of supererogation, as the London Art Union, 
established some years prior to the Royal Irish, was in a much better 
position for carrying out such an object, and it could have been 
more economically, as well as more certainly advanced, by instituting 
a branch office for collecting subscriptions in Dublin; the very 
highest class works, and best emanations of the English artists, being 
at the disposal of the London Art Union; whereas to our exhibitions 
are forwarded only those works already exhibited in England, which 
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have failed in obtaining purchasers, and may therefore, in some de 
gree, be classed as the refuse of the London exhibitions. 

Art Union Societies originated in Germany, and were established 
many years there before being introduced into Great Britain; their 
peculiar feature was, that a number of individuals of limited income, 
by joining their aggregate of small subscriptions, were enabled to 
become possessors of works of art, that, before the establishment of 
such institutions, were quite beyond their means, thus disseminating 
taste and feeling amongst the masses of the people. On their introduc- 
tion into mercantile and matter-of-fact England, a new feature was 
added to them, viz.—diffusion of engravings. One of the pictures 
purchased was engraved, and a copy given as a bonus to each of the 
subscribers; whether this was really a judicious addition, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine: what is possesed by nearly 
everybody, nobody particularly values; and an Art Union print was 
certainly infinitely less thonght of than almost any other print. The 
fact is, a work of the highest excellence, if seen in every print and 
framemaker’s window, and hanging in every house one enters, 
will inevitably pall on the eye, and become distasteful from too 
frequent repetition. However, be the introduction of engravings a 
desirable feature, or the reverse, in Art Unions, it certainly engrosses 
a large portion of the funds; during seven years of our Art Union’s 
existence, over £8,000 was so appropriated. In Ireland, as regards 
art there was no printing press—her twin sister, literature, was dif- 
ferently circumstanced—but the creation of an Irish artist’s brain had 
no opportunity of becoming patent to the public: to engrave a work 
from our annual exhibitions was therefore a great boon to the artists 
of this country; but in this even the committee could not be true 
to its mission-—the spirit of tuft-hunting that is implanted to such an 
extent in every thing Irish, was apparent in its selections for engrav- 
ing. No meeting or assembly is thought anything of, unless presided 
over or graced by nobility; lower in the social scale, when the 
presence of a lord can scarce be hoped for, the sparkle of a military 
uniform is the essential, which, if by dire misfortune wanting, renders 
madam’s party a comparative failure; every institution must be a 
Royal one—and even the butcher and baker pursues his calling— 
“ By Authority.” This utter absence of independent spirit and self- 
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reliance has done more to check progress, than would readily be 
supposed. 

In its prints, also, the Art Union commenced excellently; 
“the Bliud Girl at a Holy Well,” by Burton, and “the Young 
Mendicant’s Noviciate,”” by Rothwell, were admirable in all respects, 
were both high class works of art, were both exhibited in our exhi- 
bitions, and were both by resident artists; but afterwards, distin- 
guished names seemed to be the only desideratum sought by the 
committee. Sir Martin Archer Shee’s “ Belisarius,’’ described as the 
“chef-d’ouvre of that distinguished Irishman,” was a most unhappy 
choice,—uninteresting, unartistic, and common-place. Maclise’s 
“Peep into Futurity,” never peeped out of it; Mulready’s “ Fight 
Interrupted,” is also in the womb of time; and Heaven only knows 
what principle guided the selection of Corregio’s “ Egeria!”” a com- 
position destitute either of mind, truth, or delicacy. Except in the 
instances of Burton and Rothwell, no work from our annual exhi- 
bitions was selected for engraving—no talent ‘to fortune and to 
fame alike unknown” has been elicited. Here was a magnificent 
opportunity utterly lost. The committee cannot look back on the 
eight or nine years’ existence of the Royal Irish Art Union, with the 
expenditure of nearly £28,500, and point to anything great or 
lasting it had achieved. On the contrary, the arts are left in a far 
worse position than before its advent; for there is now joined to the 
apathy of the public, an equal apathy on the part of artists, and the 
energy to produce anything noble in art, is as much wanting as the 
appreciation or patronage to call it forth. 

It has been often stated by the committee that the resident 
artists demanded most exorbitant prices, and this circumstance has 
been advanced as the reason why more of our artists’ works were 
not purchased. Undoubtedly to some extent this is true enough. 
Works of the kind being a new requirement in Ireland, their 
producers did, in some instances, greatly over-value them; but the 
committee rather gave the initiative in this, and awarded to its 
favourites, prices that were quite as exorbitant; and it was perhaps 
but natural that other artists, not so fortunate, should estimate their 
works as equally worthy of price, and, in some cases, they were per- 

‘fectly justified in arriving at such a conclusion. Neither did the 
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committee, by the line of conduct it adopted, tend to bring such pre- 
tensions to a right level. Men of abstract pursuits are proverbially 
sensitive, and quick to take offence, and artists most peculiarly so. 
The Selection Committee assumed quite too high a tone. In the 
printed notice usually forwarded to the artists, they were informed 
that ‘“‘the committee could award” such a price. Now, when no 
award was sought, this was, to say the least, a little annoying; and 
the objections to price seemed not to be influenced by any kind of 
determining principle. Artists, required to accept five pounds less, 
were greatly chagrined at finding, in the following year, when they 
had purpously asked, for works almost exactly similar in all respects, 
the very price named by the committee, to find a still further reduc- 
tion of five pounds was “ awarded ;” in maay cases also, for £25 and 
£30 pictures, two and three pounds less were offered—a system of 
higgling, for art especially, which, however passable in an individual, 


is, from a public body, most atrocious! Also, in the published list » 


of works purchased for the society, certain of them were marked 
‘* artists’ price,” thereby, of course, making it evident, that when 
this significant sentence did not appear, the price had been beaten 
down—a thing which a high-minded artist would of course prefer 
not to have made public. It is very questionable, however, that, if 
the committee had paid to artists for their works larger prices than 
they were entitled to, or could reasonably be expected to bring, such 
disastrous consequences would have ensued as the course taken has 
entailed; and it is morally certain, if the money prize system had 
been adopted, such a contingency would never have arisen. How- 
soever the committee may be influenced by either clamour or 
cliqueism, certainly the public can not; and the prices usually asked 
by English artists, as well as public opinion, would very rapidly 
bring extravagant pretensions to a rational basis; and the Royal 
Irish Art Union would now be a benefit to society, and an honour 
to its founders, instead of, as at present, to all intents and purposes, 
extinct. But so wedded to the Selection Committee system were its 
managers, and so strenuously did they advocate it, in preference to 
that of money prizes, before a Committee of the House of Commons 
during the Art Union agitation, on their presumed illegality and 
immoral tendency, that, carried away by the same furor, it recom- 
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mended the prohibition of any other system; and it was only owing 
to a most persevering and determined stand that the managers of 
the London Art Union were enabled to preserve the integrity of 
their institution. Had that body been forced to adopt the system so 
bepraised by the Royal Irish Art Union, it would, instead of the 
prosperous and highly useful career it is so successfully pursuing, 
most indubitably be now in the same unenviable predicament of the 
latter institution. 

Having found it necessary, in order clearly to point out those 
causes which superinduced the failure of our Art Union, to write 
much in dispraise of its management, it is but fairness to allude to 
those points deserving of commendation; and, unquestionably, to its 
promoters, and especially to the gentleman who fulfilled the duties of 
Honorary Secretary, is due the merit of having created a feeling for 
art, and giving an impetus to its progress that, considering the for- 
mer apathy towards it, was really astounding; and only makes 
regret more poignant, that his untiring energy and perseverance 
should have received such an unhappy bias, as to neutralise, in a 
great measure, those admirable results; for no set of men ever evinced 
such determination in clinging to, and carrying out, against all oppo- 
sition, their own peculiar ideas. 

The feeling aroused in favour of arts was remarkably evinced by 
the vast increase of visitors to the annual exhibition, and also by the 
purchase of several works— in itself an altogether new feature in this 
country. The committee, by offering prizes for engraving, essayed 
to develope that art, and it was owing to the establishment of the 
Art Union, that a copperplate printing-press was for the first time set 
up in Dublin by an enterprising citizen, Mr Cranfield, by which the 
committee was enabled to have the Society’s engravings printed 
under its own immediate superintendence. This gentleman has also 
entered into the print publishing trade, and induced an eminent en- 
graver to become a resident amongst us, and several high class works 
have been lately published by Mr. Cranfield—painted, engraved, and 
printed in this country. These fruits have certainly been owing to 
the Art Union, and we must only hope that ad/ will not prove evan- 
escent; but the taste for art, as evidenced by the visitors to our 
exhibitions, and also the exhibitions themselves, have fallen back to 
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their former state—but on this subject we shall have some further 
remarks to offer. 

The National Art Union, established here in 1844, took even more 
effectual steps to found a school of engraving in Dublin, as its mana- 
gers induced an engraver to come over to this country, and their first 
print, “Sunday morning,” painted by Mr. William Brocas, was en- 
graved here. This society was based on the money prize system 
and in its general management gave much satisfaction; but its sub- 
scription being only five shillings, the greater portion of its funds was 
absorbed by the expense of the annual engravings, and but a small 
portion was available for the purchase of works of art. However, 
had the funds at its disposal been larger, its career of usefulness 
would have been much extended, as those errors in judgment, fallen 
into by the Royal Irish Art Union managers, were avoided by this 
society. Latterly, the yearly subscription was raised to ten shil- 
lings; but from the disfavour into which, in this country at least, 
Art Unions have fallen, and the great expense of the engraving, the 
society is not making progress. Indeed, from the little favour in 
which all Art Union prints are held, it is questionable but that, if 
established on the original German system of having no prints, it 
might sueceed better, for, even with the most flourishing Art Union 
in the kingdom, the proportion of prizes to subscribers is as one to 
fifty. 

The almost total absence of art-education in Ireland has been 
already alluded to in this article, as a great cause of our backward 
position as regards the fine arts—in fact, a knowledge of drawing is 
altogether a luxurious and elegant amusement of the higher classes, 
and is not thought by the great mass of the people to have any 
other use, or imagined to be at all utilitarian. For many years 
there has been a very excellent drawing-school attached to the Royal 
Dublin Society, and certainly, to be useful, it could not be con- 
nected with a Society better adapted to render it so; but the attend- 
ance of pupils, we believe, seldom averaged more than fifty, and in- 
stead of making the education there imparted practically of value, as 
applying to various branches of trade, the majority seemed only 
anxious to become professional artists—a walk of life, requiring an 
amount of talent not given to many—even, at the best, somewhat 
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precarious—and, with mediocre acquirements, the most wretched. 
In France everybody, as a matter of course, is taught to draw 
as naturally as to write; there its usefulness in all branches of 
industry is well recognized, and its fruits are evidenced by the ex- 
traordinary proficiency of its people in all the elegancies of taste and 
design: there is a general appreciation too of that which is beautiful, 
in preference to bad or vulgar in form. The late Dr. Cooke Taylor 
used to say, that “ beauty was as cheap as ugliness, and a deal pre- 
ferable any day;” but we fear this principle is not so well under- 
stood in Ireland, and manufacturers are forced to make articles to 
suit the market. Look, for instance, at the willow pattern plate! 
would such an abomination be tolerated in France? Yet it is im- 
possible in this country to get it understood, that a plain white plate 
is an elegant article, compared with such a specimen of pictorial or- 
nament! or that a jug or a cup, daubed with one or two rubs of red 
and blue paint, is not thereby improved in its appearance. The 
School of Design, lately established in connexion with the Royal 
Dublin Society, will no doubt do much towards creating a better 
state of things; and we hope its sphere of utility will not be con- 
tracted, owing to a higher class in society availing themselves of its 
instruction, to the exclusion of those for whom it was more especially 
intended, and of which we have heard some whispers. It is greatly 
to be feared also, that, unless art-education becomes more generally 
diffused amongst the people, by means of our National Schools, &c., 
the School of Design will only half effect its object; if that which is 
beautiful in its design is not generally appreciated, manufacturers 
will not produce it; for after all beauty is not quite as cheap as ugli- 
ness, and unless there is a disposition to pay a little more for the 
elegant article, the ugly one will prove the most remunerative. 
There is perhaps no manufacture in which taste, both in the de- 
signer and the purchaser, is so much, or so generally in requisition, 
as in paper-hanging for walls of dwelling-houses; and the superiority 
of the French designs over those of home make is in nothing so evi- 
dent. As we were admiring some beautiful specimens of the kind 
at an establishment in this city a few days ago, the shopman took 
occasion to remark how very few of them were purchased, although, 
he said, they were very generally admired. We opined that per- 
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haps they might be too expensive. He said—no, not so much 
owing to that cause, for often a more costly paper, in the usual old 
style, with plenty of gilt ornament, was selected; but that, gene- 
rally, when the plain affair was somewhat cheaper than the more 
tasteful design, cheapness got the preference; the disposition to 
make a sacrifice, in order to procure the more elegant article, was 
altogether wanting, and the gaudy, or the vulgar, obtained most ad- 
mirers. Truly, we thought, ‘like cleaveth to like.” In how few 
houses one enters the paper-hangings are in good taste, or selected 


with a regard to the general aspect of the rooms; very seldom is seen 
the beautifully pannelled papers, with the chaste flower borders, that 
our French neighbours, and, indeed, latterly the English also, delight in 
so much; and yet nothing is so constantly before the eye, or is more 
calculated to influence taste, especially in the growing generation. 

Unquestionably, there is a vast improvement, both in the character 
of the designs for embellishing our dwellings, and in public taste. In 
articles of furniture, it is no less evident. The superiority of the 
circle and the curved line, over the square form, is better recognized. 
Who that remembers the villainous chairs and tables that surrounded 
their infancy, will not see the immense improvement on such ugly 
forms—the square legs getting smaller as they approached the 
ground, and all the other mis-shapen abominations that were then 
thought beautiful. In all articles of hardware, in fenders, grates, 
and chimney-pieces, and in the construction of dwelling-houses, the 
improvement is most marked; even the little articles of bijouterie 
spread on drawing-room tables, evince a progress in taste, and show 
that ultimately the Fine Arts cannot but attain to their proper posi- 
tion in Ireland. 

It has been said, that ‘“‘ he who causes two blades of grass to grow, 
where only one existed before, deserves well of his country ;” but he 
who originates a new opening for human industry, especially one 
adapted to the employment of women, in this age, when there are 
so few outlets for their industry, and so many temptations to vice, is 
surely infinitely more a benefactor of his species. It is calculated 
that in Paris nearly 30,000 women earn an hoaourable subsistence 
by the manufacture of various little articles of taste and ornament, 
principally of paper, or papier-mache; and can the iron utilitarian 
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show any such results from his standard of usefulness, or point 
out better means for the employment of a “surplus population.” 
Nature seems to indicate this, by developing a desire for that which 
is elegant in the same ratio as wealth and population increase. 

And let no one sneer at the introduction of such topics, as 
out of place; it is by those familiar objects that the great 
progress of taste is influenced, and the power of appreciating the 
noblest efforts of genius built up— in itself a talent. Minute objects 
in nature were not considered beneath the attention of the highest 
intellects that have adorned art, and the smallest or most homely 
trifles may be ennobled by the impress of genius. No doubt, those 
who declaim in sonorous sentences about ‘** High Art,” will have 
their exquisite sensibilities cruelly wounded. To listen to this cant 
in art is oft times the most horrible infliction that can be visited 
on an artist ; and the greatest misfortune of his profession is, that 
every one knows infinitely more about it than does he, who has devoted 
a whole life to its exclusive study. 

In addition to the Drawing Schools of the Royal Dublin Society, 
there has been for several years a school of drawing and painting 
connected with the Royal Hibernian Academy, but intended princi- 
pally for students in art, drawing from the living model being a part 
of the course of instruction, an annual grant of £300 having been 
given to the Academy, about the year 1837, for that purpose. It 
possesses also a very good collection of casts from the antique, and 
a small library of works, principally on art. This institution owes 
its foundation to the munificence of a private individual, the late 
Francis Johnston, Esq., who, entirely at his own expense, built, and 
presented to the Academy, in the year 1826, the building in which its 
annual exhibitions, schools of art, &c., are held; and, about the same 
period, a Royal Charter of Incorporation was conferred. Many years 
prior, the artists of Dublin used to hold their exhibitions in what is now 
the City Assembly House, in William-street, but from some cause it 
passed out of their hands: they were denominated, ‘ The Society of 
Artists,” and their first exhibition was held in the year 1765; prior 
to which period, none are supposed to have been holden in Ireland, 
A grant of £500 was voted to the society by the Irish Parliament, 
and exhibitions continued to be held annually until 1775, the number 
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of works varying from 88 to 160: after this time the exhibitions were 
held at greater intervals, and, about 1782, the society became ex- 
tinct. Exhibitions were again held in the year 1800, at Mr. Allen’s, 
Dame-street, an establishment for a long period connected with the 
fine arts: they continued at intervals, sometimes being holden in the 
lately vacated Parliament House, but more generally in Hawkins- 
street, where now stands the Theatre Royal, then occupied by the 
Royal Dublin Society. Subsequently the Hibernian Society of 
Artists was formed, out of which grew the present Royal Hibernian 
Academy; but a good deal of bickerings and petty jealousies existed 
in those times as well as now—for the artists had no particular bond 
of union. In 1814 a rival society was formed by the artists, and 
for a few years two exhibitions were opened at the same time; in 
contradistinction to the other, it was called the Irish Society of 
Artists. This latter body would seem to have been more influential 
than the older established society, for although its exhibitions were 
at first held at the late Mr. Del Vecchio’s establishment, they were 
afterwards held in Hawkins-street, to the exclusion of the Hibernian 
Society. The grounds of opposition would seem to have been some- 
what selfish and illiberal, relating principally to a division of the 
funds. In an address from the Hibernian Society of Artists to the 
Honourable Dublin Society, in 1815, they state that 

“ Their institution is not a partial monopoly, confined to a few indivi- 
duals, but embraces in the most liberal manner the whole profession. 

“ They object to artists elected for an unlimited period, whose powers 
are to be delegated to six, or rather three or four individuals, upon whose 
honour or honesty the division of the money must depend. 

** Instead of appropriating the funds collected by exhibitions to their own 
individual use, they have always conscientiously disposed of them to the 
relief of aged and decayed artists, and from the period of its formation 
to the present time, have constantly afforded a certain stipend to cheer the 


old age of a once highly respectable artist, besides occasionally extending 
assistance to others, where it appeared necessary.” 


Ultimately the artists amalgamated, and they continued to exhibit 
occasionally, often two or three years intervening between each ex- 
hibition. The last exhibition held, prior to the establishment of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, was in 1823, and was confined exclu- 
sively to water-colour paintings and drawings. 





, 
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The constitution of the Royal Academy of London was taken as the 
model, the number of its constituent members being reduced, to suit 
the requirements of art in Ireland, but it would have been well if other 
differences had also been introduced. The nature of all academies is 
to create a kind of aristocracy in art, the usefulness of which is ques- 
tionable, as the academician’s gown does not confer talent, and with 
talent a man is almost certain to become celebrated, without the honour ; 
the aristocracy of talent is, after all, the only legitimate one in art, 
and is a qualification, that, since the days of Salvator Rosa, has not 
been the one invariably looked for by academies. An aristocracy 
cannot exist without a tolerably numerous grade below it, and the 
attempt to create one in Irish art, greatly resembled forming a regi- 
ment of captains and licutenants, without any rank and file. 

The Royal Hibernian Academy was composed of fourteen Acade- 
micians and ten Associates, and, as a natural consequence—the total 
number of artists being but little more—bickerings and paltry con- 
tentions have prevailed amongst them, almost since its foundation, 
thereby militating seriously: against its usefulness, especially when 
no great feeling or taste for the Fine Arts was entertained by the 
public. To be useful, the institution should be capable of expansion, 
and ought to contain within itself all the respectable talent available 
in the country. The notion of an Academy, in the usual sense of 
such an institute, for Ireland, is simply absurd. Now there was 
always a comparatively large portion of professional talent outside 
the Academy; and, unfortunately, in addition to a moiety of its 
members being non-resident, of some who were resident, it was 
rather difficult, judging from their displays on the walls of the exhi- 
bitions, to fancy what qualifications for membership they were thought 
to possess. A great part of the misunderstanding which existed 
was owing to the places assigned in the annual exhibitions to the 
works of those artists who were not members of the body, so much 
so, indeed, that not a few of them ceased altogether to exhibit. 
There is, perhaps, no point on which it is so difficult to afford satis- 
faction as in the placing of the works in an exhibition—in fact, to 
satisfy artists in this respect is a moral impossibility, so many other 
considerations, independent altogether of the merits of the works, 
having to be considered—such as size, general effect, and the necessity 
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sometimes of re-arranging nearly the entire exhibition; the placing of 
some requiring, for all sakes, the displacing of others. We have 
already remarked that no artist’s work appears to the same advan- 
tage in the exhibition as it appears in his studio, especially when 
placed in juxta-position with other highly-coloured, perhaps superior 
compositions. Of course, the artist will ascribe its altered appear- 
ance to any cause rather than a defect in the creation of his pencil; 
he will prefer to think himself ill-used, rather than admit, even to 
himself, of such a possibility. But it by no means follows that real 
causes for dissatisfaction may not have existed. Artists did feel 
annoyed at being excluded from any voice in the management of the 
Academy, when others, certainly if not inferior, in no respect their , 
superiors in talent, were admitted. We believe it is an inherent 
property in all human institutions that a slight infusion of cliqueism 
will prevail, and where there is professional rivalry in addition, of 
course there will be just ground of complaint. It has been assigned 
as @ reason why absentee members are not distasteful to the Academy, 
or why the smallness of the body is not regarded by its members as 
a defect calling for remedy, that its management is thereby kept more 
immediately amongst a certain few, who kindly elect each other, and 
that the few offices of emolument, by not having too many qualified 
to fill them, fall oftener to the individual member’s share; but, we 
sincerely hope, for the honour of the Academy, that such an impu- 
tation is unfounded. 

After the establishment of the Art Union in 1840, these causes 
of complaint were rather increased than diminished—to such an 
extent indeed were they felt, that in 1842, a portion of the artists 
determined on forming a new society, to have an annual exhibition 
of paintings and sculpture; it was denominated the Society of Irish 
Artists. Paintings in water colours predominated in its exhibitions, 
and latterly it became almost entirely a water colour Society, similar 
to those of London: they were principally painted by resident artists, 
although it was not limited exclusively to the works of such. The 
first of its exhibitions in 1843 contained 140 works, which were 
all by resident artists, and evinced great promise and ability. This 
was the average amount the Society's exhibitions contained; about 
10 per cent. of which were contributed by non-resident artists. 
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When it is borne in mind, that the average number in the exhibitions 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, before the Art Union commenced 
working, was 260, this must be viewed as a very respectable 
amount, as both the societies’ exhibitions opened at the same time. 
The year the Society of Irish Artists held their first exhibition, 
that of the Academy contained 671 works, 50 per cent. of which 
were by English and Scottish artists, and formed indeed the main 
attraction, as wanting them, it would have been but an indifferent 
gathering. The increasing numbers of English works which were 
annually hung in the most prominent positions on the walls of the 
Academy, to the serious detriment of the resident artists, was one 
of the chief causes of complaint. Before the Royal Irish Art 
Union was established, our exhibitions were not honoured with 
many specimens from the other side of the channel; but when the 
current coin of this realm, which the Art Union were about to 
expend in the encouragement of art, came in question, they were 
forwarded in yearly increasing quantities. The resident artists felt 
naturally indignant at strangers enjoying a larger portion of the 
advantages they considered themselves as having the prior claim to. 
They thought if the Royal Hibernian Academy meant any thing, 
it meant an institution for the promotion and encouragement of 
Hibernian art; and they knew that Francis Johnston presented the 
building “to the Artists of Ireland.” It must not be imagined, that 
the entire exclusion of English works was sought by the resident 
artists; they merely wished to see the Academy exercise a due dis- 
cretion in regulating the number admitted; they very well knew the 
advantages of having an infusion of talent from the London exhibi- 
tions amongst their own annual displays, as an incentive to emula- 
tion and improvement, but they questioned the utility of covering 
the walls with a quantity of works but very little superior to the 
average of their own—especially at a considerable outlay for the 
expenses of their carriage. 

When the Society of Irish Artists was established, as a matter of 
form, the Art Union Committee were applied to, in order to learn if 
the new society came within its rules, because it was well known 
that it did; besides, the Art Union had already purchased works 
from an exhibition at the Royal Dublin Society, composed princi- 
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pally of the works of its pupils. Unfortunately the committee did 
not confine itself to simply replying, but took advantage of the 
opportunity to assume the position of a dictator over the artists, by 
enclosing the following resolution :—. 

** Resolved— That by the rules of this Society, the Committee of Selec- 
tion are fully empowered to purchase the works of living artists from any 
regular public exhibition in Dublin, provided the same have sufficient 
merit, are fairly priced, and bona fide the productions and property of the — 
artists themselves. The Committee, at the same time, earnestly trust, that 
the establishment of a new society, during the infancy of exhibitions under 


the present system, may not lead to any schism injurious to the great public 
object—the encouragement of Art in Ireland.” 


It ought to have occurred to the committee, before inserting such 
an uncalled-for interpolation, that the artists had the encouragement 
of art in Ireland quite as much at heart, and were infinitely more 
likely to be correct judges of what was prudent or desirable for their 
professional interests, than any set of gentlemen unconnected with 
art, save by a common appreciation of its beauties. Competition is 
generally useful, unless when carried to extremity—and the two 
societies had a decidedly beneficial effect on the arts. The members 
of the newly formed one felt the necessity of making greater exer- 
tions than would otherwise have been required, and the second 
exhibition had also the effect of stimulating the members of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, but unfortunately, their efforts were 
principally directed towards obtaining as many works from the 
studios of English artists, as could conveniently be had. 

The Royal Irish Art Union should have maintained a position of 
strict neutrality between the two societies, as the slightest degree of 
favour shown one, would, as a matter of course, be jealously resented 
by the other: but, instead of adopting this prudent course, the com- 
mittee manifested a very decided partiality and bias towards the 
Academy, of which the resolution above alluded to was the first evi- 
dence. During the five years that the Society of Irish Artists con- 
trived, amid many discouragements, to maintain its position, the 
average amount expended by the Art Union Committees in the 
Academy’s annual exhibition, was very close on £1800, while its 
average expenditure in the exhibitions of the Society of Irish Artists 
amounted to but £250, except in the year 1845, when £500 was 
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the amount, and this was the only year that an approach to any 
kind of fairness was shown. It must be observed, however, that 
in the same period there was a larger portion of works by resident 
artists purchased from the Irish Artists’ exhibition, than from that of 
the Academy. The new society was ultimately obliged to succumb; its 
last exhibition was in 1847; but the Royal Hibernian Academy has 
not been thereby any gainer, for some members of the Society of 
Irish Actists directed public attention so effectually to the mal-ad- 
ministration of the Art Union Committee, that the latter institution 
has also had to succumb, and the Royal Hibernian Academy is now 
in even a worse position than it occupied before the establishment of 
the Art Union. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the institution most charge- 
able with the present depressed position of the fine arts in this country 
is the Royal Hibernian Academy, although established for their particu- 
lar promotion and advancement. First, from its limited constitution, 
it became a cause of contention, instead of a benefit to the artists; 
when the Art Union created a new feeling in favour of the arts in 
Ireland, the Academy attained a position it never before occupied in 
public estimation; but continuing, or rather increasing, its erroneous 
line of action, it forced a section of the artists into forming what 
must be considered a rival society. It then intrigued the Art Union 
Society into adopting a partisan policy, which resulted in the almost 
total extinction of the latter body, and a relapse of public taste for 
the arts into its former apathy. Although, from the mistaken line 
of procedure adopted, the Art Union contained within itself the seeds 
of decay, it is questionable but that, had the resident artists been a 
united, instead of a divided body, they would have succeeded in cor- 
recting the errors of its administration; in fact, the committee could 
not have persevered against their determined and unanimous remon- 
strance. 

The present prospects of the fine arts in Ireland are sufficiently 
gloomy; and the circumstances which have contributed to this re- 
sult are much to be regretted. We have endeavoured to point 
them out, with the view that, once clearly ascertained, some steps 
may be taken to correct them. Some effort ought surely to be made 
to place the Royal Irish Art Union on a better basis, before it be- 
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comes entirely extinct. It is very disheartening that, out of all the 
Art Unions which have been established in various parts of the em- 
pire, ours is the only one that has failed through mismanagement. 
An Art Union is of all other institutions the one most likely to be 
favourable to the development of art in Ireland, being perfectly 
suited to the present circumstances of the country, very few having 
the means, we say nothing of the taste, to be its patrons. It is also 
an institution completely in accordance with the great tendency of 
the age, which is unmistakeably towards joint-stock associations, 
enabling men to acheive, by their united efforts, those astounding re- 
sults which, individually, they never could effect. The Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, if true to its mission, ought to take some steps in this 
matter; it is peculiarly its own province, and from no other quarter 
could the initiative be more gracefully or more appropriately given. 
Nor will this alone be sufficient: the Academy must enlarge itself, or 
it will fall! It must become an Institution suited to the require- 
ments of the profession, and in harmony with modern progress. 





Art. VIIL.—LITTLE BOOKS FOR LITTLE LAWYERS; 
OR, 
THE STATUTES MADE EASY. 


Unper this heading we may, with great propriety, class a set of 
very small works, upon very important Acts of Parliament, which 
have, within the past two years, inundated the trade, and lumbered 
the counters of the Dublin law booksellers. It appears to be the 
custom of certain publishers of our city, in combination with some 
gentlemen of our bar, to séIze, with paste and scissors, upon each 
statute relating to Ireland, the very moment it issues from the press 
of Her Majesty’s printer. Those parties having got their statute, or, 
as good old Mrs.,Glasse would say, “having caught their hare,” 
announce to the world the astounding and very gratifying intelligence, 
through the pages of the Freeman and Saunders, that there will 
immediately appear a work upon— 
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In a few days the precious work comes forth, and it is found to 
consist of the Act of Parliament, printed precisely section after sec- 
tion, as it issued from the royal printer’s press; and the commentary 
proves to be but the information contained in the marginal notes, 
which are collected and strung together at the commencement of the 
little legal primer. 

Now we have no objection whatever, we can have no objection, 
to any enterprising publisher investing a few pounds in any work 
that may seem to him either well compiled, or likely to sell. He is 
a trader in books, and no matter how good his taste in literature may 
be, he must be ever on the watch for novelty in his business. But, 
as members of the legal profession, we do most solemnly protest 
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against the good taste of any legal brother who lends his name to 
the class of absurd publications above referred to, and who, for 
vanity, or the gain of a few shillings, becomes the hack of a specu- 
lating publisher. What assistance can any man derive from such 
books? What aid is there, in a practical form, which tells one, after 
a formal commencement, “ Here set out the particulars,” whilst the 
particulars may occupy pages, and the unfortunate purchaser of the 
book may be utterly at a loss with which particular to begin, or 
unable to form an opinion as to how many should be inserted? We 
take it that these books are meant for the legal profession, and we 
ask, is not any man of common understanding as well able to dis- 
cover the meaning of an Act of Parliament, from the act itself, as 
from the legal reading-made-easy of Mr. A. or Mr. Z.? We feel 
quite satisfied that not one man in ten calls for these books in the 
library, whilst a copy of the act itself can be obtained. And if this 
be the fact, is it not pitiable that members of the bar will have so 
little regard for the credit of their profession, as to lend their names 
to such catchpenny trifles as those to which we have referred. We 
confess, we candidly confess, that we look upon this class of legal 
publications with very considerable regret, and very great disgust. 
We know, everybody knows, that in text-books, and in general 
legal literature, the Irish bar is most wofully deficient. With 
the single exception of the late Mr. Furlong’s book upon “ The 
Law of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland,” there is not another 
legal work, written by an Irish lawyer, to which the Irish bar 
can point with satisfaction or pride. True, we have Mr. Long- 
field's very able practical books on Distress and Ejectment, and 
Mr. O’Leary’s work on Tithe Rent Charge. But what are these? 
What can they serve to show, but how little the theory of law, 
or its study, has occupied the Irish lawyers for the past forty 
years. All men know that the Irish bar has not as high or as 
respected a name in England as it deserves. Our reports alone are 
the best efforts of.our legal writing known to the bar of England. 
And surely, no man in his senses can say that we have lately done 
anything to advance our reputation, or to increase our respectability. 
Whilst the church, and the medical profession, are nobly striving to 
gain credit and honour for themselves and for their country, the pro- 
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fession of the law seems to have eaten of the “‘ fat weed,” and to have 
forgotten the great thought of Lord Bacon, “ In this world God only, 
and the angels may be spectators.” The lawyers of all other nations 
are advancing with the learning of the age; surely our country is not 
so fallen as that the proudest remaining institution of its indepen- 
dence—the bar—can make no stronger effort to prove its vitality and 
usefulness, than the publication of these useless absurdities or inju- 
rious trifles. If, indeed, the compilers could show that the bar 
considered the trifles either necessary or useful, if they could say, as 
Catullus to Cornelius Nepos, 


A 


‘** Namque tu solitas, 
Meas esse aliquid putare nugas,” 


we could understand the principle upon which the parties proceeded ; 
but such is not the case, and print, print, print, in and out of season, 
seems with them to be the order of the day. 

And let us for a minute consider the manner in which _the 
English bar must, of necessity, look upon these literary efforts 
of the Irish profession. Fancy, reader, Wiggins of the Temple, 
or Snooks of Lincoln’s Inn, asking at Sweet’s or Butterworth’s, 
for an Irish book upon the — Act of last session. Butter- 
worth says, “ Bless my soul, sir, there is no such book.” ‘Oh, 
yes,” replies Wiggins, ‘I saw it announced, and you must get it 
for me.” Well, the active bookseller dispatches a letter by the next 
post to Dublin, and gets by return the valuable 2s. 6d. worth, «. e. 
the Act of Parliament, in a shape which transports Wiggins back to 
the days of his childhood, when he learned to read from a work in 
shape and size exactly such as the book before him; he almost 
expects to find inside the portrait of Dr. Dilworth, and pictures of 
little boys flying kites, dressed (the boys, not the benders) in knee 
breeches and bob wigs. What does Wiggins say of his purchase? 
What can he say, but that the legal publications of the Irish bar are 
a disgrace to the profession, and most perfect proofs of their igno- 
rance, and of the presumption of the body. 

We are not passing censure upon the useful little books published 
by Messrs. Johnson and Blackham. They have performed their task 
of collecting the cases upon the Process and Practice Act carefully, 
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and have shown in what respects it differs from the English statute. 
True, they had little to do but to follow Chitty, yet they gave some- 
thing more to the public than a pocket edition of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, bound in stiff paper, and costing three times the price of the 
statute in the original shape. We have now discharged what is to 
us a very disagreeble and very unwillingly assumed duty. We have 
no wish to become the censors of our professional brothers, but we 
cannot allow the respectability, the dignity, and the good name of 
that profession to be endangered or lowered; and we honestly think 
the class of books to which we have in this paper referred, are cal- 
culated, not alone to injure the profession, but also to damage, in a 
most irreparable manner, the future literary efforts of the Irish bar. 

We are quite satisfied that this article cannot stem the torrent of 
legal publications; we know that act after act will be printed and 
published as original legal works, and of original design; we are 
convinced that Wiggins and Snooks will go on demanding Irish law 
books, and at each purchase find themselves, as the popular slang 
has it, sold. However, our duty is now performed, and we wish 
success to every worthy well-designed Irish law book, and confusion 
to each catchpenny, worthless, disreputable legal reading-made- 


easy. 


Art. VILI.—IMPERIAL CENTRALIZATION. 


Tue projected abolition of the Irish Viceroyalty has evoked a spirit 
of enquiry among our countrymen into the subject of the present 
article, such as they have seldom before exhibited upon any question. 
They have awoken, as from a trance, to an apprehension of its evils— 
they express that apprehension with energy and power—they look 
beyond the single measure that at first engendered their alarm, into 
the operation of an.artfal policy, of which it is but one of the effects ; 
and men among them who have grown grey in the retirement of 
their homes, without having ventured even once upon the stage of 
public life, are now loud in their expressions of indignation and 
reproach, that Irishmen should have so long endured a system, 
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which, like a vampire, had absorbed the life blood of their country, 
and should be only roused into resistance on occasions like the present, 
when threatened with open violence, instead of stealthy peculation. 
During such a state of public feeling, silence upon this subject would 
ill become our new Review—and silent we shall not be. We agree 
with much that has been said by the individuals above referred to. 
We think that centralgation so far as this country is concerned, has 
already gone too far. We lament that the public eye should have 
been open to its ravages, only when it advanced with giant strides, 
and closed when its progress, although slower, was more insidious. 
But‘in examining the question, as we now propose to do, we must 
be allowed to choose a different ground from that taken by our 
cotemporaries, and instead of making any one instance of centraliza- 
tion a subject for either argument or declamation, however just, to 
consider as a Whoie the system out of which those instances have 
sprung; to enumerate many of them, and to dwell on some, not with 
reference to their own importance, but solely in illustration of how 
that system operates; to avoid all observations of a personal, and as 
many as possible of even a political complexion, and to guard our- 
selves strictly against pronouncing any judgment upon the expediency 
or inexpediency of altering existing laws, (even though the offspring 
of the system we complain of,) now that they have been made legiti- 
mate by the stamp of time, and form the basis to a superstructure of 
important interests. Neither will the course we speak of involve 
the slightest difficulty, for where is the understanding that does not 
perceive in the Union Act of 1800—that one masterpiece of cen- 
tralization, which may be well taken to personify the entire catalogue 
of its details!two perfectly distinct and independent questions: 
one, whether that measure ought ever to have passed, and the other, 
whether it ought to be now repealed, after having received the sanc- 
tion of fifty years? With the latter of these questions we repeat we 
have nought to do—with the former we have something, as a portion 
of a system that has laid waste our country; but before we come to 
treat, either of it, or of that system, as it has been felt in Ireland, a 
few observations upon centralization in general, may not be deemed 
altogether useless. 

Let us then suppose the question asked, whether we deem the 
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centralization of a government’s institutions advantageous or not? 
And we answer, that this must altogether depend on the nature and 
objects of each particular government. If, indeed, there be one of 
an essentially despotic character; if it be one, in particular, of a 
military cast; if it looks round upon its neighbours with an aspect 
of aggression, and on its own people, with no other object than 
how to make them, by the quickest process. the tcols of its rapacity, 
or the victims of its rage; if it tries to effect this object by debasing 
its subjects’ minds, and for that purpose has recourse to such expe- 
dients of capricious tyranny as the shooting some of them daily, by 
the royal hand, which a modern despot in the East has been actually 
known to do; if it never thinks of, and consequently does not culti- 
vate the arts of peace—if public opinion has no weight with it—if 
it has no ambition, save that of making itself feared by its own 
people, and detested by the rest of mankind—to such a govern- 
ment we should say confidently, ‘ Centralize as much as possible, 
for by centralization you will achieve those which are your only 
objects, plenitude of power, and promptitude in its exercise, perfectly 
irrespective of your subjects’ welfare.” In truth, the subjects’ wel- 
fare never enters with the calculation of such a government, save 
when it is subsidiary to these two objects, and even then, are their 
resources most miserably wasted. With it, the prince is everything— 
the people nothing; and when the President Montesquieu, thus 
described it, ** Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir du 
Sruit, ils coupent (arbre au pied et cueillent le fruit. Voila le 


Gouvernment Despotique,” * 


he might with equal truth have 
added, that centralization is the axe by which the tree is often 
felled! But with the reverse of such a government, how can cen- 
tralization be so consistent? How can it, with one that adopts the 
words of Grattan, ‘* Let other nations imagine that subjects are made 
for the monarch; but we conceive, that kings, and parliaments, like 
kings, are made for the subjects.’ How can it, with that which 
was once de facto, and is at present, at least theoretically, ours? 
With such a government, the subjects’ welfare is the object of its 
first solicitude. With it, no rule is recognised, save when ancillary 
to that object. With it, no power is tolerated, that is not necessary 


‘ L'Esprit des Lois, Liv. v. chap, 13. 
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to secure the same, and which originating from the people, is responsi- 
ble to them alone, for the execution of those trusts which are sub- 
mitted to its care. With it, the people and its government are con- 
sidered but as one community, which, that it may preserve through 
all its parts, the same consciousness of power and habit of self- 
guidance, not only wields in its integrity the whole authority of the 
state, but exercises through all its parts innumerable local powers, 
which, like citadels of freedom, are distributed throughout its terri- 
tory. Hence all its corporations, both aggregate and sole; hence, 
especially, those among them which are called “ municipal ;” hence 
local powers of imposing taxes, local privileges, customs, laws, which 
free nations are wont to cherish, as the palladia of their rights, and 
which are so, because they are barriers against that centralizing 
policy, which has a tendency to sweep everything into the vortex of 
imperial sway. We do not say that such a policy should be 
altogether excluded from a free government—since to a certain ex- 
tent it must be tolerated—but that, when admitted, it should be 
confined within very narrow limits, and that, while with despotism 
the question is, how far it may be extended—with freedom, it should 
be, how far it may be dispensed with. So far as to its nature when 
considered in the abstract. Its advancement is at all times a tres- 
pass upon civil rights, but sometimes it is made the agent of peculiar 
mischiefs, suggested either by peculiarities of locality or wayward- 
ness of man, which materially aggravate those essentially its own. 
To a case of this description we now hasten to refer our readers, and 
ask them, whether they can recognise in the picture we shall draw, 
any similarity to an original which they have seen? Let them then 
suppose two countries placed in close vicinity by the hand of nature, 
but still so far separated, that while each—to use the words of a 
brilliant orator, “hears the ocean protesting against separation, she 
hears the sea likewise protesting against union.”* Let them suppose 
these two countries to be, one of a greater, and the other of a lesser 
magnitude; let them suppose both to be subject to one government ; 
the larger being the seat of the executive power, but both being con- 
sidered in full possession of the free constitution we have above de- 
scribed, as having a greater tendency to exclude, than to advance 


* See Grattan’s first speech against the Union. 
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centralization.* Let them suppose, that to secure that constitution 
to the smaller nation, it possessed, up to a certain period, a separate 
legislature and institutions of its own, but that, being gifted beyond 
its neighbour with a fertile soil, and peopled by a hardy and a warlike 
race, whose increasing power that neighbour feared, the latter looked 
with an eye of envy upon that legislature and those institutions, and 
from time to time, for many ages, in defiance of the constitution which 
they both enjoyed, used the right of the strong man over the weaker, 
to impede the action of those institutions, or in other words, to con- 
centre them with its own.f Let them suppose, however, that a time 
arrived, when it became the turn of the smaller nation to use the 
right of strength, and that the larger, not resisting the demand, the 
independence of the former was recognised by solemn compact,} and 


* The rights and liberties possessed by the English people were secured 
to the Irish by Henry the Second, at the council held at Lismore, in the 
year 1173, and he subsequently granted to them a ‘* modus tenendi parlia- 
mentum.” It is a curious fact, that the Irish Magna Charta was perfected 
some years previous to that of England. (See Molyneux’s “ Case of Ire- 
land stated,” &c.) 

+ See the Act of the 10th of Henry VII., known by the name of 
‘* Poyning's Law," which, though passed by a Parliament held at Drogheda, 
before the then Deputy, Sir Edward Poynings, was altogether his own 
creation, as the agent of the English government. See also the Act of the 
Srd and 4th of ae and Mary, explanatory of Poyning’s Law;” the 
attacks on the final judicature of the Irish House of Lords, by the petition 
of the Ulster Plantation Society to the English House of Lords, complain- 
ing of the interference of the former, in 1698; the case of the Earl and 
Countess of Meath against the Lord Ward, in 1703; and the appeal of 
Maurice Annesley in the same year, with what was meant to be the annihi- 
lation of Ireland's legislative authority, by the Act of the 6th of George 
the First. 

t Our reasons for calling the constitution of 1782, ‘a compact” be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, are— 

I.—The following eight grounds, which we take from Mr. Grattan’s 
speech on the ** Declaratory Act,” delivered April 16th, 1782: 

‘* First,” says he, ‘“‘a message from the King to the respective Houses of 
the British Parliament, stating that certain discontents had prevailed in Ire- 
land, and ay oye thein'to their most serious deliberation. 

Secondly, the message of the King to the respective Houses of the Irish 
Parliament, desiring to know the causes of their discontents and jealousies. 

Thirdly, the address of the Lords and Commons of Ireland, protesting 
against the claim of legislative power in the British Parliament, and the 
act wherein that claim was declared as the principal cause. 

Fourthly, a message from His Majesty to the respective Houses of the 
British Parliament, referring that protest of Ireland to the consideration of 
the Parliament of England. 

Fifthly, a motion ia the respective Houses of the British Parliment, refer- 
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herself secured for the future against all centralizing schemes. Let 
them suppose that after this compact, the rapid uprise of the 
one to affluence was such as might be expected from her natural 
capabilities, but that with it advanced the jealousy of the other 
—that,. in fact, to use the words of another eloquent speaker— 
“The one ran so fast, that the other feared she should be over- 
taken.”* Let them suppose that the immediate offspring of that 
increasing jealousy was new attempts by the one against the inde- 
pendence of the other, and new schemes of centralization, notwith- 
standing the aforesaid compact—that the aforesaid compact itself 
was basely cancelled within eighteen years after it had been made— 


ring that~protest to their committees appointed to sit on the affairs of 


Ireland. 
Sixthly, the report of those committees thereupon, that the 6th of George 


I. ought to be repealed. 

Seventhly, the message of His Majesty to the respective Houses of the 
Irish Parliament, informing you that he had referred your protest to the 
Parliament of Great Britain. 

And, lastly, copies of the English resolutions, that the 6th of George I. 
should be repealed, laid before you by His Majesty’s command,” 

II.—The following extract fom an answer of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to an address of the House of Commons, adopted January 23, 1782: 
—‘* To settle the constitution of Ireland upon a secure foundation, and to 
unite its interests and affections with those of Great Britain, were the prin- 
a objects of my administration ; and I am happy to learn that you con- 
sider those objects as accomplished.” ‘And the following extract from the 
same Lord Lieutenant’s speech to the two Houses, at the close of the ses- 
sion for that year :—‘* Convince the people in your several districts, as you 
are yourselves convinced, that every cause of past jealousies and discontent 
is finally removed; that both countries have pledged their good faith to 
each other, and that their best security will be an inviolable adherence to 
that compact.” 

III.—The short Act of the 23 Geo. IIL, chap. 28, expressly passed by 
the British Parliament, to prevent and remove all doubts which had arisen, 
or (as the title stated) ‘‘might arise,” upon the construction of that 
compact—-of which act the enacting part of the first section is as follows: 
‘“* That the said right claimed by the people of Ireland, to be bound only by 
laws enacted by his Majesty, and the Parliament of that kingdom, in all cases 
whatsoever, and to have all actions and suits at law, or in equity, which may 
be instituted in that kingdom, decided by his Majesty's courts therein 
finally, and without appeal from thence, shall be, and it is hereby declared 
to be established and ascertained for ever, and shall at no time hereafter be 
questioned or questionable.” This Act contains but one more section, 


which renounces all right in the British House of Lords to hear appeals 
from the Irish Courts, and if it be not the conclusion of what may be 


legitimately called ‘* a compact,” we do not know what is. 
* See Mr. Sheil’s speech for Mr. John O'Connell, at the Irish State 


Trials, in 1844. His words are, ‘‘ Ireland ran so fast that England feared 
she should be overtaken.” 
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that a new compact* was then entered into, which, though not can- 
celled, was not long after grossly violated; and that so little effect 
had either compact upon the larger nation’s sense of justice, 
that, although at the time of the first, the smaller nation had, 
within her shores, not only a local legislature, but a perfect local 
system of governmental institutions, and although, by the terms 
of the second, she was deprived of her local legislature on the 
express condition of her remaining institutions being more per- 
manently secured, yet, for fifty years after that second compact, was 
a continued havoc maintained among those institutions by the larger 
nation, although the population of the smaller, since the time of the 
first compact, had nearly tripled in point of numbers. 

Let our readers, we say, ponder upon such a case as this; and if, 
before doing so, they have imagined what are the general effects of 
centralization under a bad constitution, let them afterwards con- 
ceive what are its special effects, despite of a good one, when it 
receives a momentum from extrinsic causes! and let them lament 
with us the fatuity of the smaller nation, which could either not 
perceive, or overlook, the silent process of its own destruction for so 


* We call the Union Act (viz. 40 Geo, IIL. c. 67) “a compact,” be- 
cause of the whole tenor of that document, which evidently contemplated, 
or rather pretended to contemplate, the continued existence to the Irish 
people, of all governmental institutions, civil and military, as they existed 
at the time it passed. The portions of it which might iHlustrate this real, 
or simulated, intention, are too numerous for citation here, but there is one 
of them which, for reasons but too obvious to our Irish readers, we cannot 
let pass without some notice. We allude to the eighth Article of Union, 
which treats of the courts of law, and says, * that all laws in force at the time 
of the Union, and all the courts of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction within 
the respeclive kingdoms, shall remain as now by law established within the 
same, subject only to such alterations and regulations, from time to time, 
as circumstances may appear to the Parliament of the United Kingdom to 
require.” Now, ‘‘alterations and regulations of courts,” within the 
** respective” kingdoms, cannot, by any rule of interpretation, be held to 
mean, either the extinction of the courts of one kingdom, or the consoli- 
dation of those of both; and if not, how can we explain the following 
extraordinary sentence froni the report of Rowland Lascelles, on the public 
establishments of Ireland, published in 1824, as the title-page says, ‘‘ by 
— command, pursuant to an address (an. 1810) of the Commons of the 

Inited Kingdom.” Speaking of the Law Establishments, the author says, 
**Much of this department ies been abrogated by Acts of Parliament, 
and more must and will be so. This and the two preceding departments, 
(vis. State Offices, &c., and Religion, &c.) are still too much in the old 
spirit of a distinct kingdom, and cannot be too soon consolidated with the 
parent establishment.”—Sce Liber Munerwn Publicarum Hibernia. 
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long a time, and not have unanimously exclaimed against it—once 
or twice perhaps excepted—until she saw the foe advancing to take 
from her what remained! Irish readers—for we address you now 
exclusively and directly—that “ fatuity” has been yours! You are 
the inhabitants of that smaller nation with whom compacts have been 
made, not for the purpose of securing to her anything, but as a screen 
for future frauds. You are the inhabitants of that smaller nation, who 
exulted and looked proud at the execution of those compacts; but, 
after their execution, scarcely bestowed a thought on the enforce- 
ment of their provisions. You, in fine, are that silly people who, 
notwithstanding the stringency of those compacts, framed as they 
were—at least ostensibly—to stay the progress of centralization 
with your larger neighbour, England, have still, since the comple- 
tion of the second (and last) of them, been made the unconscious 
victims of a centralizing policy, by that same neighbour, immea- 
surably more extensive than that which aroused your virtue to effect 
the first. To lay before your eyes—not all—but the principal re- 
sults of that policy, becomes our melancholy duty, for the remainder 
of this paper, which in attempting to discharge, we shall commence 
with the Legislative Union of 1800, the parent of them all, and thence 
proceed to consider some of the various legislative enactments of a 
centralizing character, which have passed the Imperial Parliament 
from that era to the present time. Into the means by which the 
Union was carried, the nature of this review prevents us from 
entering, and from an analysis of that measure we are likewise ex- 
cluded by our limited space; but, considering it solely as an instance 
—though a monster instance—of centralization, we conceive that we 
cannot place before our readers, in a more concise point of view, its 
effects upon this country, than by asking them to imagine in Ireland, 
before the Union, nearly 200 peers, and 300 members of the House 
of Commons, with their families and dependants. permanently resi- 
dent; the constant profit thence arising to her artisans and manufac- 
turers, and the encouragement received by her manufacturing popu- 
lation from the fostering presence of her landed gentry; by requesting 
them to compare this state of things with the almost total absence, 
after the Union, of those peers, those commoners, that profit, and 
that encouragement; and then, by referring them to the public ac- 
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counts of the nation, for a proof of how destructively that absence 
operated. Such a proof, however, cannot be satisfactory, without 
our first considering what was the advance of Ireland’s prosperity, 
under her domestic legislature; of which advance no more striking 
instance can be found, than what Mr. Foster stated of the linen ma- 
nufacture, in his speech of the 11th of April, 1799:—“ How,” he 
asks, “ does the linen manufacture of Ireland stand the comparison? 


YARDS. . VALUE. 
Its export was, in 1700, 530,838 _ ... £22,750. 
rs in 1783, 16,089,705 ... £1,069,319. 


% in 1796, 46,705,319 ... £3,113,687. 


That is, eighty-eight times greater as to quantity, and one hundred 
and thirty-seven times greater as to value in 1796, than in 1700; 
and thus that manufacture, which is the staple of both kingdoms, 
and which Mr. Dundas (in Scotland) very properly brought forward 
to rest his argument on, rose from 1 to 88 in Treland—in separate 
and ununited Ireland, under the nurture and protection of Ireland’s 
Parliament —while, during the same period, it rose in united 
Scotland, without a resident Parliament, from 1 to 23 only.” We 
would, in this quotation, direct our readers’ attention, not alone to 
the general advancement of Irish prosperity under a domestic legis- 
lature, but to the special rapidity of that advancement during the 
short period of that legislature’s independence. Of the prosperity 
of that period, the greatest men in both countries have left us their 
attestation. Lord Plunket speaking of it, says, ‘“ Her (Ireland’s) 
resources, her trade, her manufactures thriving beyond the hope or 
the example of any other country of her extent—within these few 
years advancing with a rapidity astonishing even to herself, not 
complaining of deficiency in these respects, but enjoying and 
acknowledging her prosperity.” In the British Parliament, Mr. 
Grey said also, that since the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions, 
the prosperity of Scotland had been considerable, but certainly not 
so great as that of Jreland has been within the same period. And 
Mr. Jebb (afterwards Judge Jebb) writes as follows upon the same 
subject: “In the course of fifteen years our agriculture, our com- 
meree, and our manufactures have swelled to an amount that the 


most sanguine friends of Ireland would not have dared to prog- 
nasticate,”’ 
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The revenues also rose during the same period with astonishing 
rapidity, as the following table shows :— 


YEAR. GROSS RECT. 
. Samuamiis ei co =I OL 
free” ek pas we =: 1, 633, 292 
oy) eo He as eee 
See eke ne .» 1,660,530 
i , Siliteatell an .» 1,609,127 
. a kw vag «. 1,973,181 
i, nn i oss ETT 
ire si »» 1,988,818 
i. —_—, = .-- 2,093,352 
yaad cae wee 2,592,573 
wee se .. 3,445,718 


Of which one of the first statistical writers in the empire (Mr. 
Staunton) remarks, “It appears from this table, which is partly 
taken from the Sessional Paper, 452, of the year 1828, and partly 
from the Sessional Report, 212, of the year 1815, that in ten years 
before the Union the Irish revenue more than doubled, and in forty 
years the increase was more than five-fold. Jn forty years after the 
Union there was no considerable augmentation—no augmentation at 
all, if the ratio of the increase of taxation be considered.” Our 
limits again prevent us from proving by figures this absence of 
augmentation, but our readers cannot fail to have a clear idea of the 
general effect of the Union on Ireland’s prosperity, from its effect 
upon her linen trade alone, which we have just shewn to have been 
so flourishing before that measure, but whose advancement after i, 
was reduced as follows :— 


YEAR. YARDS. 

1801, ... sii .» 37,911,602 
1805, ... a 43,683,533 
1809, ... Ye 1. 37,066,399 
Were a. © .. 39,023,087 
ban: was se .. 56,230,575 
7 ae - 1. 49,321,139 


1826, ... ove w+ 65,114,615 
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Which table calls forth the following observation from Mr. Staunton: 
“This, (speaking of the advancement of the trade in question) 
between the years 1779 and 1787, is more than a twofold increase ; 
and if we compare it with the state of things after the Union, we 
will find that in twenty-five years the linen trade was not much 
beyond its condition in 1796;” notwithstanding (we shall add) the 
population of Ireland had more than doubled during the same 
period. So much for that chef d’wuvre of centralization, called the 
Legislative Union! Yes, but by the terms of it, the then existing 
institutions of Ireland were secured to her! We shall see. In the 
year 1816 was passed an Act of the Imperial Legislature, (56 Geo. 
IIL, c. 98,) entitled, “‘An Act to unite and consolidate into one 
fund all the public revenues of Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
provide for the application thereof to the general service of the 
United Kingdom ;” by the operation of which, not only was an 
immense number of principal and minor officers in Ireland consoli- 
dated with those in England, and the expenditure of a large portion 
of the public monies consequently withdrawn from us, but Ireland 
was subjected to the monstrous grievance of having to endure taxa- 
tion, to meet a proportion of two-seventeenths of the common debt 
of the United Kingdom, while her legitimate proportion ought to be 
no more than one-tenth. In the year after the last mentioned Act 
was passed, another (viz., 57 Geo. IIL, c. 62) entitled, “ An Act 
to enable his Majesty to recompense the service of persons holding, or 
who have held certain high and efficient civil offices ;” under which a 
number of Irish offices were abolished, and among the rest, the 
ancient office of ‘“‘ Keeper of the Records in Birmingham Tower,” 
instituted in the reign of Elizabeth, was doomed to abolition on the 
first vacancy, We make mention of this office, because of the 
official observations it elicits from Mr, Lascelles, in his Report, who 
seems to smile, with peculiar complaisance, at every infraction of our 
national individuality. “It is clear,” says he, “that since the 
Union, all this kind of records, as well as papers and books, of the 
old Privy Council should, for more reasons than one, be kept in the 
Capital of the United Kingdom, at or near the office of the Secre- 
tary for the Irish Department, at Westminster.’ The next Act to 
which we shall direct attention, is the 6th of Geo. IV., c. 79, 
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passed in the year 1825, and entitled, “‘ An Act to provide for the 
assimilation of the currency, and monies of account, throughout the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland;” by the operation 
of which few of our readers need be informed, that an immense loss 
has been entailed upon this country, in consequence of the deprecia- 
tion of her previous currency, as compared with the new standard. 
But why wonder at this loss? It is nothing more than is observ- 
able on every occasion when Great Britain and Ireland join in a 
copartnership! These are the Jeading instances of centralization 
which have occurred since the Union, each one of them a violation 
of the Union Act itself; and although we might fill pages with the 
enumeration of minor instances, yet, limited as we are in space at 
present, we must defer that task to another opportunity, and hasten 
to say a few words on the impending blow of the destroyer—the 
most daring it has attempted since the Union Act itself. We ask 
our readers then, is Ireland’s Viceroyalty to be abolished? Is the 
keystone of her nationality (or what remains of her nationality) to 
to be surreptitiously purloined? Is another bar to be imposed to 
the earnings of her starving artizans, that streets in London may 
be widened, or its squares look beautiful, or that fountains there may 
sparkle, midst the hum of busy citizens?* It is true, the Irish 
court has not been without reproach. It is true, it has engen- 
dered much servility and corruption. It is true, it has been often 
a mart for hollow patriotism, and as frequently a Siren isle for 
capture of the innocent; but these have been the faults, not of the 
court, but of its abuse; and what sane man would amputate an 
useful limb, because it contained a bruise which might be cured? 
The Irish people, at all events, will not consent to that amputation. 
They admit, and have often deplored, the evils of the Irish court, 
but, if these evils are to be remedied by a measure, which (to use 
the words of a speaker, who some years since addressed a public 
meeting upon the subject) “would withdraw (from them) the 


* It is a fact, known upon authority little less than official, that the magic 
change effected within the last ten years, of a large district of narrow lanes 
in the vicinity of Charing Cross, into the beautiful opening, now called 
‘“‘ Trafalgar Square,” with its gardens, its fountains, and its column to the 
immortal Nelson, has been paid for exclusively out of the ‘‘ quit and crown 


rents” of Ireland. 


VOL. IL—NO, I. L 
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salary of the Lord Lieutenant, £20,000 a year, which is at present 
spent (or supposed to be spent) in Dublin, thegreater part of which, 
of course, finds its way into the hands of artizans—would withdraw 
the salary of the Chief Secretary, £5000, which is spent in the same 
manner—would withdraw the salary of the Under Secretary, £1500 
a year, and the pay of an entire host of minor castle officers, amount- 
ing to upwards of £70,000, all which sums taken together, amount, 
according to Mr. Hume’s showing, to £100,000; and would also 
create an additional inducement to the spread of absenteeism, as if 
that evil were not already sufficiently great; for whatever remains 
here of our nobility would be then sure to vanish, being detained 
here at present, I may say, by no other tie than the semblance of a 
court, which, howsoever constituted, and however manifold its 
abuses, is assuredly better than no court at all,” they deprecate 
the remedy more than the disease, and choose rather to endure a few 
petty grievances, than—plundered as they have already been—to 
allow those grievances to be made a pretext for further spoliation. 
Therefore it is that they have agitated upon this question. _ There- 
fore it is they have opposed it with unprecedented unanimity. There- 
fore it is that, awakened by it from their torpor.of more than half a 
century, they have extended their views from it to the general policy 
of centralization; and therefore it is, that notwithstanding the 
seeming indifference of ministers to their indignation, they are deter- 
mined, by a steady perseverance in the course they have begun, to 
prove to the unwilling ears of those ministers how fruitless is opposi- 
tion to the will of a united people, and how impossible it is, totally 
to consolidate two countries, which the God of nature, at their for- 
mation, intended should be separated, and that 


‘* — Nequicquam, Deus abscidit, 

Prudens, oceano dissociabili, . 

Terras,” 4 
if Ireland and Britain are to be considered merely as two provinces of 
one great empire. “ It is useless,” said the speaker last referred to, “to 
argue the self-evident proposition, that Ireland should be treated as 
an independent nation. We have many arguments to prove it; but 
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chief among them is, in my mind, that which her formation fur- 
nishes, it being no less than the voice of Omnipotence saying, from 
all creation, to these sister islands, ‘ Ye shall be joined, but not 


identified!” ” 





ETRURIA IN 1814. 


WEN first Tyrrhenus, at his sire’s command, 
Leaving for other climes his own lov’d land, 
Unfuil’d, with sadden’d heart, his swelling sail, 
Which wooed the favoring, yet unwelcome gale, 


As Lydia’s shore receded from his view, 
His soul in sorrow poured its last adieu; 


And far from home, and hearth, and fathers’ graves, 
He roamed, an outcast o’er the faithless waves. 


* ° * * * 


Long time he wander’d—nor as yet could find 
One spot like that dear home he left behind; 
But when, at length, he reached Italia’s* soil— 


Forgot his wanderings—forgot his toil— 
Joyful he views, in Tiber’s golden stream, f 
The dear Pactolust of his every dream; 
And hails, with rapture, Lydia’s azure sky, 
In the bright days of sunny Italy. 


Such the brief story of Etruria’s birth: 
Etruria! land of valour and of worth; 


Etruria! from whose fertile womb have sprung 


Hieron, th sian, Beare Ent. DO. 





Ly ee 479. 


t Villaque flavus quam Tiberis lavit.—Hor, Od. ii. 3, 18. 
t ——Pactolus que irrigat auro.—2ineid x., 142. 
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A crowd of glories; whose still brilliant blaze— 
Piercing, triumphant, through the misty haze 
Of old antiquity—beams brightly dn, 

And warms and gladdens all it shines upon. 


Yet, think ye not her sons an iron race, 
Whose only joy the battle or the chase ; 
Who hailed alone, as music to the ear, 
The twanging bowstring, and the whizzing spear; 
And knew no pastime, save in tented field, 
With glancing javelin, and with rattling shield. 
No—though excelling in each manly art; 
To tame the courser, and to shape the dart— 
The works of war and peace together grew, 
And Nursia* smiled upon her favoured few. 
And when, at length, by Roman power subdued, 
Beneath a foreign yoke Etruria bowed; 
Say, was she not the fairest, brightest gem, 
That sparkled in the victor’s diadem? 


And say whence all this regal pomp? Whence springs 


The new-born splendour of her conqueror’s kings ? 
Whose are those sacred rites, that all around 
With temples mark the consecrated ground? 


Whence those proud warrior-statesmen, whose decree — 


Hath traced so oft the path to victory; 
Who shone alike, as saving beacon lights, 
In peace’s counsels, or in war’s fierce fights? 
Etruria’s all.|—Hers too in later age 

The gay deception of the mimic stage; 

And the huge volume of the Roman’s fame 
Glitters with many a noble Tuscan nanie ; 
And many a Tuscan hero's life blood, poured 
On battle plain, beneath the hostile sword, 
Swells the full tide of conquest, ‘neath whose waves 
Lie buried sceptres; whilst’their lords, as slaves, 





ETRURIA. 


Trembling in soul, and suppliant in mien, 
Grace the proud triumphs of the hill-throned Queen. 


Nor were the memories of younger days* 
A theme unworthy of the poet’s lays; 
When science grew neath Leo’s fostering care ; 
When masic’s sweetness fill’d the gladden’d air ; 
When art, essaying e’en the rugged rock, 
Gave life and beauty to the once duil block ; 
And canvass, by her magic pencil taught, 
Told of the noble deeds that erst were wrought ; 
Mingling with sages, and with sons of arms, 
The milder gloriousness of beauty’s charms, 
Bidding them live for ever—as if they 
Had stept from time into eternity. 


Bear witness, Florence, ere the ruthless Gaul, 
With hand unholy, from each classic hall 
In thy fair city, ravish’d all, that rare 
And beautiful had dwelt and charmed there. 
Bear witness too, Perugia, and ye host 
Of sister cities, ere your fame had lost _ 
Its splendour; when towards you, from distant lands, 
Poured the earth’s treasures; when your conqu’ring bands 
Swept o’er the waters; when the swarthy Moor 
Shrank crouching back to Afric’s arid shore ; 
And Tuscan might, with patriot flag unfurled, 
Bridled the power that trampled half the world. 


But now thy sun has set—no parting ray 
Iilumes the evening of so bright a day; 
Thy soul is fled, that warmed with Dante’s fire, 
Or melted to thy. Petrarch’s softer lyre; 
Gone is thy spirit proud, thy daring high, 
The pomp of power, the pride of chivalry. 


* (et seg.)—Roscoe, Life of Leo X.; Sismondi, Hist. des Repub. 
Ital. ripe ane age. Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy, — 
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THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Like thee, Etruria, Hellas is no more; 
Gone is her greatness from Rome’s haughty shore ; 
But long as genius, like a quick’ning soul, 

Sheds through the universe, from pole to pole, 

Its warm vitality, so long shalt thou, 

Like them—with fadeless laurels round thy brow— 
Live in the brightness of thy children’s fame, 

And the Earth’s nations hail thy honor’d name. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Sin,——My late, departed (for America) friend, Littleton Coke 
O’Shaughnessy, was a rising junior, with good prospects. His 
father had a large bankruptcy connection, and his uncle was law 
agent to a banking company, doing an extensive and adventurous 
business in uncertain bills. Poor O’Shaughnessy! I think I see 
him now. He always wore a white choker in court, and, when 
doing the Sackville-street fldneur, appeared in immaculate kids— 
not your cleaned Tittlebat Titmouseish ones, with the odour of 
camphor about them, but Askins’ genuine Virgins, at 3s. 9d. 
After the passing of the Process and Practice Act, we observed 
that he became pale and sad, and took to reading “ Locksley Hall.” 
We were unable to draw from him the cause of his sorrow, but it 
was generally put down to his having joined in a demurrer erro- 
neously. We were wrong. The Glengall clauses drove him from 
his country; he is now a wanderer in the land of gin-sling and 
repudiation. He, before leaving, committed to my care the follow- 
ing lines, and I wish to make them immortal in the pages of “ The 
Irish Quarterly.” You will perceive that.they bear the impress of 
the anthor’s love of Alfred Tennyson. Yours, ‘ 


A Man mx THe GaLuery. 
Four Courts’ Library. 















FOUR COURTS’ HALL. 


FOUR COURTS’ HALL. 


** This is the truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 
Locksley Hall. 


Juntors, leave me here, I pray you, leave me here to pine alone, 

Close beside O’Loghlen’s statue I will sit and sadly moan; 

*Tis the place, and well I know it—-dome, and courts, and clock, and 
all, 

Whilst attorneys rushing by me prove it is the Four Courts’ Hall. 

_ Four Courts’ Hall, that tow’ring grandly, riseth o’er the city roofs, 

Mid a wild and jarring jangle, shouting men and clatt’ring hoofs. 

Here about the Hall I’ve wandered, musing o’er the cases old, 

All that Ventris, Viner, Comyn, Saunders, Vesey, East have told. 

Many a day at Term’s commencing here I’ve seen the judges come, 

Gravely, staidly, slowly musing, whilst the tipstaffs all looked grum; 

Many a day I’ve seen the lawyer, toiling onward like a drudge, 

All his goal, the Bench before him—all his prize, the title Judge. 

Oh! the weary, weary labour—oh! the bright years cast away! 

Can the ermine reached at sixty, bartered joys of youth repay? 

Here, in Term, my daily musings used to turn on thoughts of fees, 

Now 1 hoped for declarations, and anon for special pleas; 

Here I’d pace the Hall, and smiling, think on bills or notes unpaid, 

With a long, long list of actions, all their venues yet unlaid ; 

Think on all the sad ejectments of that injured, ancient Doe, 

Feel my indignation swelling at the deeds of lawless Roe; 

Here I’ve felt the deep elation of a quick and vivid hope, 

That the Chancellor might hear me say, The plaintiff’s bill I ope; 

Here I’ve seen the kind attorneys, rushing towards me from the 
Quay, 

With a pile of easy motions, ’gainst the hurried junior day. 

Oh! these smiling hours have vanished! Fortune, jilting jade, doth 
frown, 

So I pace the Hall, but bearing empty bag, and wig, and gown. 
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Life’s a sea, and years are billows, ever changing, rolling by, 
He who'd ride the waves triumphant holds the motto, “ Ne’sr sar 
pre!” 
Though I hold it, yet Pm pining, o’er our altered, changéd laws, 
And I ery, “ Confusion follow fast the blandering Glengall clause!” 
Was it well so close to bind us, was it well so deep to strike, 
That in suits on bills we’re useless, and in declarations like? 
Was it well Glengall or Rom’ly here should try his ’prentice hand ?— 
But I know [Pm raving wildly—this is not the favoured land. 
Here are tried all schemes Utopian, proved in working false or sure— 
So the young and unskilled barber learns his trade upon the poor. 
Here the Court to sell Incumbered Lands, upon the heir doth do 
Justice for the faults his fathers did, before the world he knew. 
What can Irish lawyers hope for, called in days like these, so sad? 
All our posts are for the Saxon. Thinking thus will drive me mad! \ 
I must fly to homes more distant, in that far-off land away, a 
Where the stars and stripes are flaunting, where the nation debts ag 
don’t pay; ae 
Where if you but own a nigger, inch by inch you him may gash; 
Where the lawyer sells his client, if you but stump down the cash ;* 
Where amid some ancient forest, dwell Tan Ducker and Jim Crow. 
Four Courts’ Hall, may peace be with thee!—Hark! the steam’s 
up, and I go! 
Littteton Coxe O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


* See Cooper's “‘ Ways of the Hour.” 


END OF NO. I. 
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